HAL H. HARRISON. Author-photographer-lecturer Hal 
Harrison is one of the most widely-read wildlife experts in 
the U. 8. His pictures and stories have appeared in Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, National Geographic and 
dozens of other well-known magazines. His excellent wild- 
life motion pictures in natural color, in which he does the 
narrating, bave been viewed by thousands. Mr. Harrison 
lives with bis wife and two teen-age daughters in Tarentum, 
Pa., where be is wildlife editor of the Pittsburgh Post- 


Gazette. 


"No other glass can do the job as well...” 


WRITES HAL HARRISON: “In the successful photography of wildlife, I consider a good binocular 
as essential as a good camera. Much of my work must be done in poor light and under adverse 
conditions. Here I depend on my Bausch & Lomb binocular to ‘see’ my subject quickly and 
clearly. No other glass I have ever tried can do the job as well as Bausch & Lomb. I recommend 


it without reservation.” 


AKC Afore'oo 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 3? 
pages of useful information you 
should know before you buy any 
binocular. Tells bow to select a glass 
for your own use. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 12017 Bausch St., Roch- 
ester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7X%,35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$186, Fed. tax incl. 
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Letters 98 Authentic recordings of 135 songs of 48 
North American bird species. 
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by Roger Tory Peterson 
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NATIONAL 
1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled since 
1910. 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures which reach an au- 
dience of 500,000 people a year in some 
200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 200 communities. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which wildlife photographs and slides can 
be purchased and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad. 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird cards, 
binoculars, etc.. may be obtained, and such 
items purchased. 


AUDUBON 


SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


Public information Department services 
members, and furnishes the press and radic 
with information about nature and conser- 
vation. 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Outdoors Illustrated ($2.00 a 
year), well adapted to schoel use and illus- 
trated in color; Audubon Field Notes 
($2.00 a year), publishes results of bird 
watching, including seasonal reports and 
bird censuses; Nature Program Guide, Jun- 
ior Club News and Audubon Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
acres of land and water including Audubon 
Nature Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; San Gabriel 
River Sanctuary, Los Angeles, California; 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog Island, 
Maine; and extensive areas in Texas and 
Florida. 


Your Membership wil! advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants and wild- 
life and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 
Regular .. $5 Supporting 6 50 
10 Contributing ... 100 


Life 200 


Sustaining . 
Active .... 25 
Magazine. 


Membership includes Audubon 


ES 


Your Will: May we suggest that you help to insure the coniinuance of the ever-widening 
influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society in 
your will. Suggested bequest form: I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the National 
Audubdn Society, in the City of New York, in the State of New York, the sum of 


Directors: Guy Emerson, Ludlow Griscom, 
Robert J. Hamershlag, Mrs. B. Brewster 
Jennings, Erard A. Matthiessen, Mrs. David 
H. MecAlpin, Mrs. Duncan McDuffie, 
Wheeler McMillen, Mrs. Avery Rockefel- 
ler, Paul B. Sears, Grant G. Simmons, 
Gardner D. Stout, Gustav A. Swanson, R. 
Gerdon Wasson, Charles G. Woodbury. 


Officers: Ludlow Griscom, Chairman of the 
Board; Gardner D. Stout, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee; Robert C. Murphy, Hon- 
orary President; John H. Baker, President; 
Carl W. Buchheister, Vice-President; Erard 
A. Matthiessen, Secretary; R. Gordon Was- 
son, Treasurer; Irving Benjamin, Asst. 
Treasurer; Shirley Miller, Asst. Secretary. 


Regional Offices: Tropical Florida, 311 E. Flagler St.. Miami 32, C. M. Brookfield, rep- 


resentative; Pacific Coast, 693 Sutter St. 
Caughey, representative. 
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(Room 201), San Francisco 2, Vaughan Mac- 


Letters 


Comments About Our New Format 


We have had some interesting letters 
from our readers about the new format 
of Audubon Magazine, which we 
changed to a larger size, beginning with 
our January-February 1953 issue. Fol- 
lowing are some comments we have re- 
ceived about it up to the time of publi- 
cation of this issue. We would like to 
hear from other readers—what you think 
about our “new look,” compared with 
our former, smaller size.—The Editors. 

« 


I've seen the new Audubon Magazine; 
it should give more freedom in handling 
illustrations; I miss some of the old de- 
partments; but in any event wish you 
SUCCESS. 

W. L. McAter 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
+ 

The new magazine is magnificent. It 
rings the bell in every way and you must 
be very happy about the new format 

Rocer Tory Pererson 
Glen Echo, Maryland 
7 

The January-February issue of Audu 
bon Magazine reached me several days 
The 
usual, but I am sorry to see the change 
The former size was perfect for 
and 


ago. contents are interesting, as 
im size 
handling 


convenient 


just right, comfortable, 
This 
and floppy. | hope there is enough com 
plaint to warrant your changing back to 


the other 


new size is unwieldy 


Mrs. T. T. Girren 
Albany, Georgia 
+ 

Ihe 
bon Magazine reflects, in its new format, 
the increasingly high quality of the arti 
cles and general editorial content as well 
as the growing stature of the Society 


January-February issue of Audu 


Congratulations! 
Don R 
Babylon, New York 
* 


ECKELBERR) 


I would like to congratulate 
new Audubon 
among those who save .mine and at the 
end of a year take the full year’s issues to 
a local bindery and have them bound 
This, I find, makes a much more perma 
nent record than that I 
buy. The larger size page, making a 
thinner volume, will be just that much 
more satisfactory in the bound issue. 

I thought you might be interested in 


knowing that I first 
Turn t 


you on 


your Magazine. 1 am 


binders can 


saw my copy ot 
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PROVE OUR CLAIMS # 


“UNITED Binocua” 


ECONOMY 
Praeger WHISPER WEIGHT 
and Nite’’ glass TREMENDOUS POWER 


Secure clearer, 
crisper images be- H 
cause of its excel- Weighs 27 ox! 
leat light trans- 71/4" = 6/2"! 
mission. Assure 
yourself ex- 10x50 $59.50 
cellent per- 
connie ase 12x50 $67.50 
stereoscopic 16x50 $74.50 
WHISPER WEIGHT 
light conditions. Wei . Easy to hold—easy to 
sures only 6347x7'4"! focus for they are 
375 ft. field at 1000 yards. A top quality CENTER — only 27 ounces 
binocular ECONOMY priced FOCUS Center focus with ind 
by UNITED for only $36.00 focusing right eye 
piece for following 
c objects near : From Germany, optical cen 
DEL 7x50 CENTER faster, easier - by, 4 ~ 'e < ter of the workd come these 
IVIDUALLY $39 50 COATED for sharper, crisper images . 4s, J, superb ‘“‘WHISPER 
EYE PIECE ° matic Color corrected lens i, a WEIGHT" UNITED 27 oz 
of many UNITED FIRSTS in binoculars. They will amaze 
Quality Binocular developments and at you with the ease their light- 
Economy prices ness of weight and center focus 
permit you to follow moving ob- 
jects ter, easier. Achromatic 
R ndable. A compact 
UNI 


99.50 


SAME TYPE MO 
FOCUS WITH IND 
FOCUSING RIGHT 


8x30 GERMAN $39.50 


WORLD'S LIGHTEST 


Prismatic “Whisper 

Weight” binoculars 

whose precision con- 

struction in every mi 

nute detail permits you 

to enjoy end follow rap- 

idiy moving objects 

easier, faster than ever 

before A compact 

1! oz 4°x5'4". The binocular 
“ you have always 
dreamed of owning—now available at a price 


Mo, 
PURPOSE GLASSES “anegi tte “aay 2 ay 
¢ Ah * 7x35 14 oz. $57.50 
6x30 $34.50 % o,"%s Size 5°x6". Great transmitting power in 
ys, * a “Whisper Weight"’ UNI-COATED* 


8x30 $39.50 fmt” to * binceular 
10x30 $45.00 4 ‘ 


i. & s * 4, 
> Perfectly balanced /n 5 J o 
hg Be ! nt 08 THE COMMANDER 10 POWER POCKET 
> 
16 to 18 ounces each op he Weighs 6', 
UNITED proves egain 9 lop C,; ‘ {! 3” x 
with these precision own, 1 4p, 
made bargain priced 40a "a," 4, 10 
binoculars ‘e %, Power with 
es °@, an color cor- 
MORE VALUE for LESS money. Water, a rr rected Ach 
proofed Provide razor sharp detail WN Z a i; rematic 
brilliant illumination Precision 2e,)¢ "Oe, "0 fas lens. tnte- 
top quality, featherweight Achromat- P *° s (@) a5, 10; rior sides 
ie binoculars. Eoch is UNI-COATED* oll "Op, ** ?, Ca," of vit 
and a tremendous value and de- nn a e ’ °r front 
signed to give a lifetime of 4 My 4 i rear 
isfactory service. SAM maim ot a 5 ot, 523’ Field romatics have been COATED with 
8x30 CENTER FOCUS ar, 4t,'8., fo % hip, 7x35 WIDE ANGLE Magnesium Fluoride assuring bright- 
eee RIGHT E 4 ~ e: Slog tig en Provides sharp, clear field of 525 er, sharper, clearer images 
ECE. $37.50 Y . feet at 1000 yards! Weighs 26 oz! 
5°x6°%,°! See MORE brilliant 
images Compare performance 


Compare price only $79.50 


DEALERS 6 Telescopes 


WANTED 1 fe One i 


American 


lor ‘ - 
TED binot’ if focusing at 15x, 20x, 30x, 40x, ete 
tube to click—no guess work. Measures 9 
WHOLESALE 27” when extended Weighs (8 O7.! 
chrovae tubes. Large objective 40mm! All 


DISCOUNTS surfaces are COATED! See 22 bullet holes 


at 300 ft. Leather case inci. Federal Tax Free! 


month 
f 


° 4 » 
Leir frames, 
a EST AIR MAIL SERVICE LEATHER CASE & STRAPS 


into 


root this prot shipment by AIR MAIL Genuine leather case and straps included at 

P TEST Insist OF price pocket binoculars—$1.00: 6x : no extra cost with all binoculars Cash 

BY 15-40x telescope—§$2.00; 7x, 10x, 12x i order sent postpoid. C.0.D.'s require $2.00 
4 20x—$3.00 deposit. Add Federal tax 
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NITED’S 
v ection! 7,| Same day 


MAY-JUNE, 1953 


fudubon Magazine at a Flower Show in 
St. Louis where the St. Louis Audubon 
Society had some material on display 
The magazine being on display in that 
Flower Show led to the forming of the 
Decatur Audubon Society 

Mas. C. F. Russert, President 

Decatur Audubon Society 


Decatur, Illinois 


2 
The January-February issue is a hon 
ey! Congratulations! 
Marie FE. Gauperrs 
Nature 
Program Development Division 
Girl Scouts of America 
New York, New York 
+ 


\dviser 


| would like to compliment you on 
your fine magazine. I thought the old 


type magazine was tops in its field, but 


it will come back again:* I know Mr 
Baker quite well as he visits in Houston 
from time to time. His report has always 
been of great interest to me 

Mins. A. P. Lopp 


Houston lexas 


* We are pleased to tell Vrs Todd 
ind other readers that Vii Baker s col 
menn I he President Reports lo You, 
§ a regular feature of Audubon Maga 
vine {lthough Mr. Baker multitudin 
ous duties here at Audubon House have 
never tnterfered with the ippearance of 
his column, there have been a few occa 
ions when his absence on business trips 
n other part of the country have pre 
ented our receivin his report in time 

meet ou publication deadline We 
hope that the occasional omission of the 
President's report will be even 


yuent in the future thar 


Trend Toward Ecology 


Each issue of Audubon Magazine is 
valuable because of its consistently 
worth-while contents. But what especial 
ly gives me great satisfaction is the way 
the magazine is reaching out to include 
a larger presentation of nature than 
birds alone provide. I refer particularly 
to articles such as “New Horizons in Ecol- 
ogy,” by Guy Emerson, May-June 1952 
issue. It was outstanding and strikes a 
much-needed note. ‘Too often, as M1 
Emerson stated, birds are studied for 
themselves alone, without reference to 
their relationship to the larger whole 
Other articles of the same kind which 
have lately appeared, along with the 
recognition of the contributions of such 
men as have been awatded the Audubon 
Medal, give glowing evidence of the 
Society's widening range of interest. 

FuizABpetTH W. MILLER 


the new, larger one is really something 
Phe Editors 


White Bear Lake, Minnesota 


heep up the good work 
Rosert Hoover *. 


What a magazine our dudubon Maga “Squeaking” Muskrats and Beavers 


Brockway, Pennsylvania 


. new getting to be! setter Every issur , 
Mr. Sprunt’s article in the January 


Keep up the good work 
pl , February issue of Audubon Magazine 


I like the new format of the magazine 
; / he I RED | 


Davtona Beach, Florida 


\CKERMANN 


I do miss the department called ' 
calls to mind an experience we had with 


) \ » 
rremment Rapes Te You muskrats last fall 

My husband squeaked at a muskrat 
which we encountered along the edge 
of a pond, and while this wary old fel 
low reacted by disappearing into the 
woods, a small muskrat showed up and 


ind lenge 


was lured by the squeaks to within a 


For Summer Programs yard of us. He acted almost frantic in 


his attempt to locate the squeak. There 


F | LMS e S LI D ES : i was a muskrat house in the water, and 


he swam to and around this, came back 


FI LMSTRIPS hy to land, ran nearly to our — _ 


finally retired into his house 
sequent visits we squeaked without any 


results at all 
My husband learned the squeak-tech 
nique from a Penobscot Indian, who 
said that his people could in this way 
@ FILMS for camp programs to illustrate your nature activities ittract both muskrats and beavers onto 
canoe paddles 
Mrs. Howarp W. Moors 


Cherry Valley, New York 


rainy days then 


“Private Life of the 
Wonders 


l6mm, hime 


“squeak, the Squirrel 


“Bird Circus” in the Backyard 


S birds to 


e@ SLIDES for garden clubs or Audubon ‘ 
\Miy wile and I have talked often about 


the manner in which birds attract each 


{ birds 


the garden, to identify shrubs and plants 


Ssmm. slides Attracting Birds to the companying 
other. In this respect they seem some 


script (for rent only) 
Iwo or three 


what like human beings 


S5mm. slides: 175 bird species will see a feeding station or a birdbath 


ind soon dozens of others will throng 


there, apparently to see what the ex 


FILMSTRIPS of “Audubon’s Birds of America” for 


the color reproductions of Audubon’s bird paimtings which citement is about—and these in turn will 


wccomp 


ittract otaers 


1 series © ilmstrips on Audubon’s 
On a February morning in 1953, we 


excerpts from his writings. This is 


saw in our yard, a house wren, several 
robins, three flickers, a hairy 
pecker, a half-dozen feld sparrows, 20 
or 30 slate-colored juncos, three pairs ot 


wood 


paintings, (for sale only) 
e WRITE a 


aed Photo and Film Dept. 1B 


to NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. ind even a small sprinkling of starlings 


cardinals, 8 or 10 meadowlarks, three 
bluebirds, a few white-throated sparrows 


nued ; Page 144 
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RECORD BIRD SONGS IN THE FIELD 


with the MAGNEMITE PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER 


Model 610E; record and playback 
from self-contained dry batteries 


eed em 4 ay ma 
Ce ee ee i Be 


Dr. Kellogg listens as Dr. Allen 
scans the sky with parabolic Mike 


First Professional Battery-Operated Spring Motor Unit 
FOR ALL FIELD RECORDING WITHOUT AC POWER 


The Magnemite* is the only 15 pound completely 
dependable portable tape recorder for all field re- 
cording without AC power. The Magnemite” is so 
small and light that you can actually carry it for 
miles through deep woods, swamps, thickets, mud 
flats, or high up on cliffs to the exact location where 
you wish to record bird songs. The Magnemite” is 
completely self-powered and does not require bulky 
and cumbersome generators, storage batteries and 
rechargers. Tapes made in the field can be played 
back through earphones or on any studio console 
recorder. High Fidelity units that meet primary and 
secondary National Association and Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcast Standards will record and play 
back frequencies up to 15,000 cycles. Ideal for scien- 
tific researchers, bird watchers and music lovers. 
You can choose from six different models. 


°T. M. R 


OUTSTANDING MAGNEMITE FEATURES: 


Performs like a full size studio recorder 

Light as the smallest portable typewriter 

Model 610E records from 50-15,000 cycles 
Immediate playback through earphones 

Monitor with earphones while recording 
Triply-compensated fly-ball governor speed 
control 

Ball bearing double spring-motor 

Compact as a portable typewriter 

Noiseless and vibrationless governor-controlled 
spring-motor to assure constant tape speed at all 
times 

100 hours per set of dry cell batteries 

Operates for less than 3 cents an hour 
Unaffected by normal movement or vibration 
Operates in any position 

Bulb indicates when to rewind 

Model 610E weighs only 15 pounds 

Letterheod size. 82" x Li” x 542" 


Write today for circular 5401 and direct factory Prices 


39 ROADWAY 


AMPLIFIER CORP. of AMERICA 


NEW YORK [3, NY. 
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You will have a Koger Peterson ¢ 
wonderful time in | ¢ The Old World and the New 


AMES FISHER and I first met 

in the ancient town of Visby 
on the island of Gotland in the Bal- 
tic Sea. That day we visited the 
murres (or guillemots as the British 
call them) on the cliffs of Stora 
Karlso, the oldest Swedish bird sanc- 
tuary. Since then we have birded 
together in the mountains of Lap- 
land, along the wild fiords of Nor- 
way, among the highlands and 
islands of Scotland and in James 
Fisher's home county in England. 


Naturally | have wanted to show 
my distinguished British colleague 
some of our own birds. As author 
of the recently published monograph 
of the fulmar and co-author (with 
Ronald Lockley) of the forthcoming 
volume on “Sea-Birds” in the New 
. 6.3 , ; Naturalist series, Mr. Fisher was al- 
I~ tg Keath, fo, i ready well informed about the sea- 
a. Te | — bird colonies on our side of the At- 
lantic (most pelagic species are com 
"5 3 A T A N A UD UB ON CA M p mon to both sides). But a large per- 

centage of the other birds would be 
new to him. “If you come to Amer- 
© CALIFORNIA ica,” I said, “I will meet you in 
Newfoundland and personally con- 
duct you around the perimeter of 


Five 2-week sessions in the summer of 1953, as follows: our continent. We will go as far as 
June 17th. June 30th July I5th................July 28th the Pribilofs—by way of Mexico— 

July Ist.... ceecsccsee .July 14th July 29th. ... .....-August Ilth and you will get a better cross-sec- 
Augast dh Auguet 25th tion of wild America than any other 

Englishman has ever had.” My offer 


MAINE was not entirely devoid of selfish in- 


In the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Muscongus Bay, Maine—a picturesque wooded terest, I must confess. We all like to 
island of 330 acres about 65 miles northeast of Portland and 10 miles east of show things to others. Mine were the 


) iscotta. : 
Damariscotta accustomed eyes—his would be new 
4 ” . 4 os e . . 
Five two-week sessions in 1953, as follows: eyes. I would see America again 


June 12-June 25 July 10-July 23 ss eves 
June 26-July 9 July 31-Aug. 13 through his is 
Aug. 14-Aug. 27 


+= 
, 


At Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden, California, close to Donner Summit and just off the 
main highway from Sacramento to Reno. 


When James Fisher flew from Brit- 
ain in one of the huge silver planes 
CONNECTICUT operated by BOAC, the last bit of 
land he saw before the clouds closed 
in was Ailsa Craig off the west coast 
of Scotland. On the huge rock, 


At the Audubon Nature Center, a beautiful 420-acre sanctuary near Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Five sessions in the summer of 1953, as follows: ; fed ; : 

Monday, June 15th through Saturday, June 27th ....Leadership Training Course Gwastes to scream model size far 

Monday, June 2%h through Saturday, July llth ....Conservation Course below, was a white frosting of gan- 

Monday, July 13th through Saturday, July 18th Ri age = Nature for nets. He knew this particular gan- 

rimary Teachers 

97 . . ae . netry very well, tor > ‘ spe ( 

Monday, July 27th through Saturday, August 8th ...Conservation Course ot vad. ge I, . he had sere 10 

Monday, August 17th through Saturday, August 29th Conservation Course or 50 days of his life there, watching 

them. The gannet, then, was the last 


We welcome members of Audubon Societies, garden clubs, and others with a bird he saw in the Old World. and 
non-professional interest in the out-of-doors and natural resource conservation . . 7 
curiously enough, it was the first 


For Further Information, Write to bird he saw in the New. As the plane 
circled in to the runway at Stevens- 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY ville, Newfoundland, there, winging 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York over the bay was a gannet! 
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Fisher's first all-American bird, ap- 
propriately, was the robin. ‘Poor 
Little Robin—walking, walking to 
Missouri” was fresh in his mind, but 
how, he asked, could anyone call 
this big bumptious bird a “poor 
little robin”? As one would expect 
of America, it was twice as large 
as the little English robin; big as a 
British blackbird, and rather more 
like a blackbird than the little red- 
breast of English gardens. The early 
colonists homesick for their native 
land often named birds after those 
they had known back home. Thus, 
half-a-dozen quite different birds in 
various the world, were 
given the name robin. 


parts of 


How do the American birds com- 
pare with British birds? Do they 
sing as well? I have often been 
asked this question. In the gover- 
nor’s mansion at St. John’s we were 
asked the same question by the lieu- 
tenant-governor at tea-time one after- 
noon. English visitors, he said, often 
comment on the lack of a dawn 
chorus comparable to that in Eng- 
land. There are not as many species 
in Newfoundland, it is true, but 
that fog-bound province can boast 
at least three very common species 
which are at the top of the list in 
vocal ability. The hermit thrush by 
common consent is number one. A 
person is seldom out of hearing of 
fox sparrows in Newfoundland, and 
in my opinion, this big red-tailed 
sparrow heads its family when it 
comes to singing, although some bird 
students would give priority to the 
pine-woods sparrow of the South. 
The little winter wren is the third 
of this trio. Actually our winter wren 
and the wren of England are con- 
specific. They are the same except 
for subtle subspecific differences. 

When I stated that nowhere do 
wrens sing more sweetly than in the 
maritime provinces of eastern Can- 
ada, Mr. Fisher took exception. He 
insisted that those in England could 
not be excelled. We had heard two 
or three winter wrens timidly at- 
tempt their first songs of the season 
from the spruce scrub and I fear 
they did not bear me out. Finally 
one really cut loose and Mr. Fisher 
admitted that it sounded “every bit 
as good as those in the Hebrides.” 

The wrens are a New World fam- 
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ily. We have 9 or 10 in the United 
States. Each fits a definite niche. The 
house wren lives in gardens, the 
marsh wren in cattail marshes, the 
canyon wren in canyons, the cactus 
wren in cactus, and so on. The win- 
ter wren, apparently less able to com- 
pete with its cousins, occupies the 
submarginal country to the north, 
the cool evergreen forests. Being the 
most northern member of the fam- 
ily, it naturally was the one which 
hopped the Aleutian chain (where 
there are several recognized sub 
species) to the Old World. Once in 
Asia, it swept across to Europe and 
the British Isles where, relieved of 
competition with other species of 
wrens, it even lives in gardens. 

An bird 
crossing the ocean for the first time, 
will not find identification as difh 
cult as he might imagine. I found, 
when working on the “Field Guide 
to the Birds of Britain and Europe” 
that the number of species this side 
of the iron curtain is almost the 
same as that in my Eastern Field 
Guide—roughly 450, not including 
accidentals. Of this 450, one third— 
about 150—are common to both con 
tinents, even though some of the 
English names might differ. (The 
bank called the “sand 
martin” in England, the loons are 
called “divers,” the black-capped 
chickadee is the “willow tit” and 
so on.) The second third, another 
150, are counterparts. For example: 
we have a woodcock and they have 
a woodcock. They are not the same 
species, but if you know one, you 
will readily recognize the other. It 
is the third third, the remaining 150, 
which are really different—the spe- 
cialties like the hoopoes, rollers and 
bee-eaters, and particularly the Old 
World families such as the larks, 
pipits, and wagtails and the Old 
World warblers. These warblers are 
much more difficult to identify than 
our bright!ly-hued galaxy. They all 
look vaguely like Tennessee warblers 
in fall plumage! 

In America James Fisher was par- 
ticularly delighted to make the ac- 
quaintance of new bird families 
for example, our wood warblers, and 
the Mimidae—the catbird, mocking- 
bird, and thrashers and our Icteridae 
-the blackbirds and orioles. 
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An Ecologist 


Looks at the 
Adirondacks 


The largest mammals truly dependent on the lake are 
the beavers. Photograph by L. G. Kesteloo. 


ing things are affected by their physi Those suited for survival must, in 
cal environment. It is a combination their struggle to grow and repro 


( NE OF THE most intriguing of geologic and climatic factors—such duce, compete with one another for 
altitude, soil characteristics, in the limited resources available, de 


By Hustace H. Poor 


branches of natural history is as 
vour their lesser neighbors, and try 


to avoid being devoured themselves. 
The natural world is one vast work 


ecology, which is concerned with the tensity and duration of rainfall and 
relationships of living organisms to sunshine—that determines which spe 


their surroundings, and with thei cies of plants and animals can suc 
relationships to each other. All lis cessfully live in a particular area. shop of ecological interrelations, 


The sealy pholiota, Pholiota squarrosa, is hastening the decomposition of this fallen tree. 


some simple and obvious, others 
complicated and obscure. Study of 
them is fascinating in itself, and is 
essential for the solution of any con 
servation problem. We cannot pre 
serve a threatened species until we 
know what environmental factors 
are detrimental and what others are 
beneficial. If several different protec 
tive measures present themselves, we 
must choose the one which will have 
the least harmful effects on othe 
members of the plant and animal 
community. It is these very considet 
ations which have motivated the Na 
tional Audubon Society's researches 
on the roseate spoonbill, the condor, 
the ivory-billed woodpecker, and the 
whooping crane. Only this wise ap 
plication of our knowledge of ecol 
ogy can prevent other species from 
joining them on the threshold of ex 
tinction, 

The natural interrelations among 
plants and animals are ideally ob 
served in areas which have not been 
influenced in any way by civiliza 
tion. However, as there are now few 
areas in the United States where man 
has not affected nature by lumbei 
ing, cattle grazing, agriculture, o1 


water diversion, it is fortunate that 
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Beaver house, built of mud and sticks, on Elk Lake. 


we can observe the interplay of na 
tural forces at least adequately in 
country which is not truly primeval. 
The material for this article was 
gathered at Elk Lake, New York, a 
remote Adirondack lake at 2,000 feet 
altitude in one of the wildest sec 
tions of New York State. It is a beau 
tiful spot, cradled in mountains and 
surrounded by unbroken. stretches 
of forest, with a single habitation 
where simple but adequate accom 
modations are available for fisher 
men, hunters, and naturalists, and 
for vacationers who wish to enjoy the 
tranquility of the lake and the beau 
ty of the forest 

The lake itself forms an interest 
ing study unit, although most of its 
biological activity takes place be 
neath the surface, escaping the casual 
student. However, there are many 
aspects of the lake to engage the 
attention of the amateur naturalist 
who is not an aquatic biologist. 

On the lake bottom accumula 
tions of dead vegetable matter decay 
slowly, generating marsh gas which 
will rise to the surface in big bub 
bles if one prods the bottom with a 
canoe paddle. The gas can be ignited 
with a match. Many coal mine ex 


plosions are caused by the same gas 
(methane) formed in just this fash 
ion thousands of years ago in bogs 
which, under the action of time and 
geologic forces, eventually became 
coal seams 

In the shallow parts of the lake 
the water shield) (Brasenia) grows 
profusely. Many of its floating ellip 
tical leaves are laced by the burrow 
ings of leaf miners, probably the 
larvae of the small white: moths 
which fly about over the leaves. Some 
of the moths will be caught by tree 
swallows, which are dependent on 
the lake not only for a supply of 
flying insects and open space in 
which to catch them, but even for 
their nest sites in the standing dead 
trees, killed by the rise in water level 
when the lake was dammed. The 
various water plants, including algae, 
pondweeds (Potamogeton), aml 
bladderworts (Utricularia), provide 
lood and shelter tor aquatic insects 
These help to support the popula 
tion of trout, sunfish, salamanders, 
crayfish, and frogs, which themselves 
sustain the otters, loons, American 
mergansers, and kingfishers which 
rear their families on or near the 


lake 


ont 44 


, 


Deer are browsers and live on the tender twigs and bark of shrubs and trees. 


Photograph by 


Deer teed on the water 


where the lake is shallow enough for 


plants 


to wade, and immerse them 


the 
flies, but they are primarily forest 


them 


selves in summer to get rid of 


animals. The largest mammals truly 
dependent on the lake are the bea 
vers, Which enjoy the protection of its 
water, build their houses on its shore, 
and dam its inlets during the sum 
mer nights. Their presence is an im 
portant contribution to the charm of 


filan D. Cruickshank. 


luke 


cence to sit 


the 


the It is a memorable experi 


motionless in a canoe 


stars come out overhead, 


while 


watching beavers swimming 


nearby and listening to the call of a 
loon across the water, or the deep 
owl 


pitched hooting of a horned 


from the mountainside 


\long the shore of the lake, or ap 
pearing as isolated islands, are small 


bogs which are of great interest to 


botanists. Since the bogs are too wet 


The common loon, a familiar waterbird on Adirondack lakes, feeds largely on small 


fishes, aquatic 


insects, frogs, crustaceans, and aquatic plants. Photograph by 


fllan 


D. Cruickshank. 


for the usual land-growing vegeta 
tion, and lack the open water su! 
face required by true aquatic plants, 


the flora is moss 
(Sphagnum), sweet gale 


(Ledumy), 


unique peat 

(Myrica), 
Labrador tea tamarack 
(Larix), cranberry (Vaccinium), sun 
(Drosera), and pitcher plants 
(Sarracenia) Growth of the vegeta 
tion extends the bog laterally along 
the surface of the water, and dead 
plant material falling into the wate 
slowly builds up the lake bottom. In 
this way small ponds are sometimes 
completely filled by bog growth. Such 
bogs are treacherous, and a man may 
sink deeply into one if he attempts 
to walk upon it. 

A number of the bog plants have 
unusual qualities. The Sphagnum 
moss holds water like a sponge, and 
gathered, 


dew 


in former times was 
cleaned, and dried for use in surgical 
operations. The sundew, pitcher 
plant, and bladderwort reverse the 
usual order of nature, for these 
plants capture and eat insects. The 
bristling spatula-shaped leaves of the 
sundew are sensitive to the touch, 
and slowly enfold an insect resting 
on them, then assimilate it. The up 
turned cups of the pitcher plant 
leaves hold water which attracts in 
sects. Once down inside the leaf they 
find it dificult to climb up the slip 
pery inside surface, or to surmount 
the broad band of downward point 
ing hairs near the top. After futile 
struggles, they drown in the liquid 
and are digested by the plant. The 
small bladders can be 
along the branches of the bladder- 
wort serve as death traps for minute 


which seen 


insects, 

Most visitors to the 
are more familiar with 
than with mountain lakes and bogs. 
The evergreens, birches, maples, and 
ferns seem like old friends. Neve 
theless, to the naturalist a first visit 
northern forest will 
mushrooms, wildflowers, 

and will 
nesting birds some species previously 
migrants. Only 
who their breeding 
grounds can know the twilight chor- 
us of olive-backed thrushes, or the 
remarkably long and very musical 
And only 
those who steep themselves in it can 
really know the forest. Lying quiet 
with the sunlight filtering through 
the treetops, it seems utterly peace 


Adirondacks 


woodlands 


to a disclose 


many new 


and shrubs, introduce as 


observed only as 


those Visit 


song of the winter wren. 


fur t ie 1 


The ghostly Indian-pipe, Monotropa uniflora, lives upon the remains of dead plants. 
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ful. However, all the various forms 
of life within the forest are engaged 
in an unremitting struggle for su 
vival—the plants for space and sun 
light, the animals for food and shel 
ter. kach has its unique role to play 
in the existence and perpetuation © 
the woodland community, vet all are 
interdependent 

Phe activity within the topsoil of 
the forest, like the subsurface life in 
the lake, is not apparent to the cas 
ual observer. Underneath the carpet 
of dead leaves and evergreen needles 
minute fungi and bacteria are slowly 
converting the thick layer of plant 
remains into the rich humus which 
nourishes the forest growth. Insect 
larvae, millipedes, ants, and beetles 
live in this shallow region. They are 
preyed upon by moles and shrews 
which pursue them beneath the sur 
face of the soil, and, above the 
ground, by toads, salamanders, and 
small birds. 

The forest floor is covered by a 
variety of small plants. Some are 
primitive and = spore-propagating, 
such as mushrooms, mosses, terns, 
and club-mosses. Others are flower 
ing herbs which add much to the 
beauty of the woods with their vai 
ied blossoms. The flowers of many 
are followed by tiuits which are eat 
en by birds and other animals. Here 
and there are the seedlings of the 
forest trees, and rising above are the 
hall-grown and mature trees which 
form the main part of the forest 
The plant growth supports the en 
tire animal population of the forest, 


nourishing the vegetarian 


directly 
and omnivorous animals, and 
through them furnishing meat to the 
flesh-eaters, which range trom biting 


flies to black bears. Deer browse the 


foliage, squirrels and birds eat the 


seeds, berries, and cones, and hum 
mingbirds sip nectar from the jewel 
weed (/mpatiens). Kinglets and wat 
blers glean crawling insects from the 
bark and foliage, and flying insects 
are captured by swallows and_ fly 
catchers during the day, by bats at 
dusk, and by spiders in their webs 
both day and night. Birds’ eggs and 


nestlings, small mammals, snakes, 


and fish form the food supply tor 
the larger carnivorous animals, such 
as hawks, owls, minks, and weasels 
Since the plant life is the ultimate 
source of nutriment tor all the var 
ied animal life one might conclude 
that the 
steady drain on the 


animal population is a 


forest. This ts 


not the case, however, tor the drop 
pings of the animals while they are 
ilive and their carcasses after death 
return to the soil the nourishment 
which was for a time withdrawn. 
Ihe forest vegetation has a growth 
and decay cycle of its own which can 
be readily observed. The catkins of 
birches, the keys of maples, and the 
cones of evergreens contain seeds 
which germinate in the humus and 
become seedlings, a few surviving 
the competition flor space and sun 
light to become full-grown trees 
Fach of these ends its days by crash 
ing to the earth, and unless the fal 
len trunks and branches were re 
moved the ground would become sO 
covered that sunlight could not reach 
the forest floor and no other trees 
could grow. The vital task of remov 
ing the dead material is constantly 
variety ol 


being performed by a 


plants and animals, mostly lesser 
forms. Shelf fungus feeds upon the 
dead bark, mosses and lichens hold 
the moisture which accelerates de 
cay, Carpenter ants and beetle larvae 
attack the wood, and lesser fungi, 
molds, and bacteria complete the 


process of disintegration, returning 


the constituents of dead structures 
to the humus in usable form for suc- 
ceeding generations of plants. 

Because it is relatively undisturbed 
by man, and because it offers a va 
riety of habitats—streams, lakes, bogs, 
forest, and clearings, at high and low 
altitudes—the Adirondacks region is 
particularly attractive for plant and 
animal studies. However, ecological 
relations and cycles, generally simi 
lar to those described but with dif 
ferent plants and animals participat 
ing, will be found in every other 
wildlife community, whether at the 
seashore or in the desert, in a valley 
or on a mountain top, on this conti 
nent or on another. Even small, un 
cultivated areas close to cities show 
fragments of these relationships, 
though there are many modifications 
due to civilization, such as elimina 
tion of the larger mammals and the 
introduction of cats and dogs. A 
knowledge of the life cycles of living 
forms, their reactions to the physical 
environment, and their influences on 
one another is the ultimate goal to 
ward which such separate sciences as 
botany, ornithology, and mammal 
ogy are directed. 
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‘STOCKMEN’S BILLS’ IN CONGRESS 


The U.S considers the 


land owned by a rancher to be base 


Forest: Service 
property which in order to reach de 
sirable productivity usually needs to be 
supplemented with grazing privileges on 
nearby national forests. As long as graz 
ing on these forests is a privilege, not 
a right, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
the final authority to grant, cancel, in 
crease, reduce or transfet permits 
Grazing permits are not held to be 
a right recognized by law, but only a 
privilege granted by the Secretary 
through the Forest Service. Some stock 
men don't like the present system of ad 
ministering the national forests and 
want the privileges that they have en 
joved turned into definite legal rights 
could 


which they beque ith, or sell 


whenever they sell their ranches. Thes« 
are privileges, you understand, to graz 
t+ certain number of head of livestock 
on a certain acreage ot national torest 
D' Ewart of Mon 
tana, and Senators Butler of 
Nebraska and Barrett of Wyoming, have 
introduced H.R. 4023 and the identical 
S. 1491 
bills would strip the Secretary of Agri 


By request, Mr 
jointly 


respectively. Provisions of these 
| 


culture of the necessary authority to 
administer the public lands under his 
jurisdiction, including the national for 
ests. He could be required to justify his 
administrative acts in court. Courts al 
ways have held that administrative de 
cisions under statutory authority are not 
reviewable in courts unless capricious O1 
illegal. These bills would abrogate that 
They would require the Secretary to 
grant continuing grazing privileges to 
present permit holders, and to successors 
of the latters’ choosing. 

Fnactment of these bills would, 
among other things, put control otf graz 
ing in the hands of grazing permittees 
and judges and give the former vested 
rights in those privileges. It is not diff 
cult to visualize the potential adverse 
results of such legislation from the stand 
point of maintaining, in the public in 
terest, vegetative cover protecting water 
runolf, sustained yield of timber re 
sources, and good environmental condi 
tions for wildlife. 

Those wishing to express their opin 
ions about these bills should write to 
their own senators and representatives 


in Washington Joun H. Baker 
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An observer sees an air of 


gaiety in the conquests of 


G 


Kedeublable 
Kingbitd 


By Charlton Ogburn, Jr. 


ta RE are birds that travel 
25,000 miles annually on then 
migrations and there are birds that 
twice a year fly 2,000 miles non-stop. 
There are birds that, while hunting, 
have been clocked at better than 165 
miles an hour. There are birds that 
prey on monkeys. There are birds 
that measure I] feet between wing 
tips. There are birds that spend nine 
months of every year at sea, at home 
in the hardest blow that ever ripped 
the canvas off stout spars. But the 
most illustrious name the ornithol 
ogists have bestowed—Tyrannus ty 
rannus, the king of kings—was given 
to none ol these, but to a_ bird 
smaller than a robin, undistin 
guished in appearance, unmusical of 
voice, unpossessed of any visible ad 
vantages in the struggle. for exist 
ence, and unsung in literature. Pea 
haps he is unworthy of our notice 
except that he may well contain, tor 
his sive, more than any other crea 
ture that mysterious something that 
makes lite the irrepressible miracte 
of the universe 

You need journey to no exots 
shore to make the acquaintance of 
this bird. A walk of a few miles 
down a country road anywhere in 
the eastern United States in the sum 
mer is likely to take you across the 
domain ol a pair of kingbirds. Only 
there is nothing much to catch your 
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eye about a kingbird, a bird nearly 
black above and white beneath with 
a square-cut, white-tipped tail gen 
erally 
launches out 


spread fanwise when he 


from a bare branch 
ahead of you to veer away with curi 


ously shallow and rapid wingbeats 


If you wish to have a kingbird 
brought to your attention, however, 
you will do well to keep your eye 
out for crows 

Crows have a powerful addiction 
to eggs and young birds. They raid 
the heronries of Florida. They raid 
the nests of ducks in the Dakotas 
They even haunt the public build 
ings of the national capital for 
pigeons’ eggs. But the crow’s neme 
sis is the kingbird. In any part of 
a territory a kingbird has marked 
out for his own, the crow goes egg 
less. If he himself in the 


neighborhood you will speedily sec 


show ‘ 


him beating pell-mell downwind, the 
defender of the realm 


Alternately the 


diminutive 
hard upon his tail 
crow maneuvers to elude the attack 
und tosses back his head to Shap at 
wild, Staccato 


his assailant, whos 


outcries summer hush 


Phe kingbird’s method is to charge 


pierce the 


down from above and behind in 
short power dives, striking with his 
head and beak and dancing aioft 


again to deliver another assault, in 
furiated and \ kingbird’s 
voice, which may be likened to the 
shrill crackling of 
erator or to Morse code played on 
a high-pitched steam jet, has a sound 


voluble 


a sparkling gen 


of pent-up, stammering exuberance 
The kingbird has no weapons to 
maim or kill, but presumably he can 
hurt, for a few black crow feathers 
hang in the air like miniature flak 
bursts. 

The crow may gain a respite by 
pitching into the crown of a tree. 
The small sovereign, who fights only 
in the air, balances on the tip of an 
outer branch, a chesty little figure, 

large-headed, short-necked, 
broad-shouldered. His wings 

with 
chatters of his 


rather 
and 
and he 


quiver anticipation 


prowess. His short 
crest is raised and if you were above 
him you would now be able to see 
the crown of scarlet feathers he un 


covers in moments of excitement. 

The crow in time 
chance it, and once more the chase 
is on. As it extends high over the 
fields, you will see the kingbird fall 
behind, like a winded terrier in the 


de« ides to 
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wake of an accelerating truck. This 
seeming abandonment of the pursuit 
is apparently part of the fun. In a 
moment, with a chatter of mingled 
indignation and jubilation, he cata 
pults to the attack, closing the gap 
with such speed that the crow ap 
pears to be fanning the air without 
Ihe kingbird 


again on his quarry with wild aban 


moving bears down 
don in a succession of charges. The 
finally, 


a patch of woods, 


chase ends, when it carries 
to the border of 
into which the crow, closing its 
wings, drops like a stone 

When I was 12 years old I began 
spending the summers on a farm in 
Westchester County, north of New 
York City. Most of Westchester has 
become suburban since then, but the 


Norway 


our front 


spruce that stood between 


porch and the nearest 
chicken house still stands and there 
are still kingbirds nesting in it—pet 
haps descendants of the pair I used 
that saddled 


a limb in 


to watch every yeal 


their nest near the end of 
plain view; kingbirds, which neve 


deign to take cover from danget 


themselves, and seldom trouble to 
conceal their nests 

Those birds were for me the cente1 
whole farm. We 


lorget as we grow older the mena 


ol attraction of the 


ing and overbearing aspect the world 
had tor us in our earlier years, how 
it confronted us an enemy more 
mysterious, more authoritative, and 
with more arms to grasp and confine 
Hindu god 


super 1oOr 


us than a Vengeance 


against force is a motive 


understood by us at an extremely 
early age. In my boyhood the king 
bird was to me the embodiment of 
the avenging spirit and the symbol 
ot freedom. 

More often than not the kingbirds 
in the spruce were the first birds to 
be heard in the morning, just when 
the dark began to thin, and they 
were the last to be silenced at night, 
when the deepening dusk brought 
the male back from his evening ca 
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vortings over the lake, his contrast- 
ing pattern of silver and black al- 
most indistinguishable in the half- 
light. Between the two hours they 
were generally the most alive objects 
in view. 

The topmost twig of the spruce 
was the male’s favorite lookout sta- 
tion. Balancing there, 70 feet up, 
watchful for invaders of his realm, 
he resembled a tiny, vizored knight. 
Sometimes he would go hawking 
alter insects and at dull times he 
would drop to the level of the fields 
to skim the tops of the timothy with 
that distinctively restrained flight 
kingbirds affect when coursing over 
their domain, “flying on his wing- 
tips” as it has been described, re 
minding one of a frisking, mettle- 
some stallion under a firm curb. He 
was always the incarnation of alert 
ness and explosive vitality. At rest 
he would break repeatedly into his 
ringing cry, a random challenge. He 
was like a safety-valve constitution 
ally at the simmering point. 

There were always plenty ol 
scraps. With birds of about his own 
size, his attitude temperamen 
tal. He would take no notice of a 
chipping sparrow or yellow warble1 
that alighted in his spruce, but at 
another time when a robin crossed 
the lawn he would swoop and drive 
it into the shrubbery or smack onto 
the lawn, apparently in a_ passing 
fit of pique. One July day a flock of 
starlings, 30 or 40 of them, wheeled 
over the farm and came in for a 
landing, heading for the spruce. ‘The 
kingbird met them—the whole flock 

just as it cleared the barn. It was 
as if a bomb had exploded among 
them. For a few seconds there 
seemed to be five kingbirds in the 
air at once, and the starlings were 
reeling in every direction. At the 
end, the spruce stood inviolate with 
the starlings dispersed among the 
maples on the other side of the 


was 


house. 
With any large bird it was a cer 
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Reprints About Predators 


Iwo reprints of interest to those who are concerned about developing better public under 
standing of the value and function of predatory species are now available. 


“A Closer Look at the Killers, 


by Dr. Paul Errington, which appeared in the January 


February, 1953 Audubon Magazine, and “A Price on His Golden Head,” by Olaus Murie, which 


was published in the 
at Audubon House for 10 cents each 


July-August, 1952 issue, are now obtainable from the Service Department 
In quantities of 50 or more, the price is eight cents each. 


Mr. Murie’s article is about the golden eagle, and Dr. Errington’s topic is the general sig 


nificance of predation 
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tainty that the issue would be joined. 
It made no difference whether such 
birds were dangerous or harmless. 
Ihe herons caught it as surely as 
the crows—not the little greens that 
seldom rose more than a few feet 
above the swamp, but the night 
herons and lumbering great blues. 
The female would join in the initial 
pursuit and the male would harry 
the heron across the lake, alighting 
on its back to deliver more telling 
punishment and clinging to it like 


a cowhand riding a bucking steer. 


One reads that the lookout at the 
masthead on a whaling ship, when 
he sights a sperm whale, gives an 
altogether different cry from. that 
with which he sounds off for a black 
fish or a humpback. And in the king 
bird’s cry when a hawk came into 
view I fancied I could detect the 
same exaltation that is said to ring 
in the lookout’s shout at the breach- 
ing of a 40-barrel sperm whale. This 
was a quarry worthy of the master. 
It was for this business—you could 
hear it in the cry—that 
were put into the world. 


kingbirds 
The northern end of the ridge 
across the lake from the farm was 
covered by heavy woods that formed 
the preserves of a pair of red-shoul- 
dered hawks. 
bers of the genus Buteo, which com 
prises the massively-built hawks you 
generally see circling high overhead, 
taking it easy in the updraft of a 
thermal 


These birds are mem- 


current. Uf one of these 
came south along the ridge, the con 


seq uc neces were sure 


The Buteos are heavy but power 
ful flyers, rigged for the open sky 
and capable of soaring out of sight 
without appreciable effort. To ove 
take the 
place would require a major effort 


red-shoulder in the first 


on the kingbird’s part, a sustained 
sprint of several hundred yards. You 
could almost see his head lowered 
The angle of climb 
would grow as the kingbird gained 
on the hawk; the first essential was 
to get above it. With this achieved, 
the battle would be on, the kingbird 
lunging at the hawk’s head and 
shoulders, the hawk nosing off down- 
wind to pick up speed, bucking and 
sideslipping under the blows of his 


as he charged. 


assailant. 
a straightaway race, the kingbird on 
the red-shoulder’s tail, following 
every twist of the larger bird, like 
the tail on a falling kite. Regaining 


The fight would become 
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his stance as the hawk would wheel 
upwind again—for the latter had the 
object of outclimbing the attacker 
rather than of seeking ignominious 
refuge in the woods—the kingbird 
would strike again and again, taking 
care at close quarters always to be 
on top and sputtering in ear-split 
ting sibilants. ‘The course would be 
an ascending one, the red-shoulder 
swinging out in great arcs, describ 
ing a steep spiral as it strived for 
altitude. pursuer 
would fall so fan 


Sometimes the 
behind that you 
thought this time surely he was 
spent. To come even once more with 
the towering Buteo, the kingbird 
would fly almost straight up—a feat 
no soaring bird can accomplish. 

If the kingbird were fully aroused, 
the chase would lead to a lofty alti 
tude, the metallic cries of the at- 
tacker growing fainter if little softer 
until, from below, the kingbird 
would look no larger than a gnat. 
lo the two birds set off in the vast 
ness of the sky, the earth must have 
appeared flattened and faded. In the 
end, the hawk would be seen to 
itself tilting slightly 
against the wind, fall away across 
the sky in a level glide. A moment 
later the victor would materialize 
dropping earthward, resembling a 
tiny skier breathlessly 
down a descending series of invisible 
hills. The last dive would bring him 
up at the summit of the spruce 
where, still filled with the exhilara 
tion of combat on the threshold of 
the clouds, he would break the si 
lence of the descent with a paean of 


steady and, 


swooping 


self-praise 


I was transported bv the pe rform 
ances. Many small birds are apt to 


take a pass at a crow or one of the 


heavier hawks that comes near its 
nest. But | observed with a feeling 
of personal pride that the kingbird 
in dash and persistence and in read 
iness to close with an adversary that 
could rip him apart with a stroke 
of a talon, was incomparable, greatly 
excelling the best of the others, in 
blackbirds 
that are second only to it in pug 
nacity. I had seen a kingbird attack 
a peregrine—the favorite of falconers 


cluding the red-winged 


and more than that I had seen him 
Phe Accipi 


low-flying hawks of 


challenge the Accipiters 
ters are lean, 
which the most famous is the gos 
hawk, and the most frequently seen 


the sharp-shinned = and Cooper's 


hawks. Unlike the Buteos, they are 
preeminently bird-killers, capable of 
plummeting through a treetop with 
the speed of a meteor and so fanatic 
in pursuit of the quarry that they 
have even been known to follow it 
on foot through underbrush. At the 
appearance ol one of these hawks, 
other birds think only of cover o1 
distance. ‘To see a kingbird, under 
these circumstances, appraise the sit 
uation with cocked head from his 
lookout perch, then crouch and dart 
forth to intercept the oncoming 
hunter, dancing above him and chiv 
vying him from the neighborhood, 
was enough to cap my conviction 
that the kingbird was for his size 
the most redoubtable of fighters and 
therefore worthy of total admiration. 


In time the matter of the king 
bird’s invincibility came to be a 
point of less concern to me, I ceased 
to care very much whether the king 
bird was in fact the fastest of birds 
in a sprint, as I used to assure myself 
he was when I saw him overtake the 
graceful, plunging swallows and even 
the scimitar-winged, torpedo-like 
swilts. The concept of heroism be- 
comes a litthke more complicated as 
we grow older and the satisfactions 
of life perhaps somewhat subtler. 
Yet I find that I admire the king- 
bird as much as ever and more than 
ever look forward to his advent in 
the spring, of which the first indi- 
cation is likely to be a sudden pfft- 
pfft! just above your head as two of 
them streak by in hot pursuit of each 
other. 


What gives the kingbird his last 
ing appeal is that life seems to be 
an adventure. There is an air ol 
gaiety in his contests with other birds 
and in his violence when, in default 
of any foes, he goes aloft and shadow 
boxes, climbing steeply, then execut 
ing the intricate paces of a close-in 
battle in a flurry of wings and 
shrieks. I have come to believe that 
he is animated by a pure zest for 
action originating im excess cnerey 
I like to think is not merely physi 
cal but of the spirit. He has no 
equipment for the gladiator’s role 
His redoubtableness is of the heart 
alone. The last factor that enters 
into his appraisal of the world—of 
which he traverses as much as 3,000 
miles twice a year—is his own physi 
cal insignificance. His prowess con 
sists in the sublime assumption that 


he is equal to any odds 


Jumping Phantoms 


OF THE DESERT 


In a delightful experiment, an observer finds that in taming 
wild kangaroo rats in their desert homes, they learn to 
recognize and respond to a human voice. 


By Alfred M. Cooper 


eer anywhere in California’s 
Colorado Desert you may en 
counter a curious mound made up 
of a collection of burrows somewhat 
resembling those in a prairie-dog 
city. The animals living in- these 
warrens are among the shyest on 
earth and you may live near them 
for years and never see one 

These beautiful native kangaroo 
“rats” *—they are really not rats, but 
are related to the pocket mice—are 
noted for two things: they are the 
“jumpingest” of all small mammals, 
and have a positive genius for get 
ting about the desert without being 
seen. While cruising about they may 
leap in single bounds that carry 
them I8 to 24 


ground. The desert 


inches over the 
kangaroo rat 
about the size of a chipmunk, has 
solt cream-and-tan fur, a very long 
tail with a litthe white brush at the 
tip, long hind legs, and tiny forelegs 

During the past four years I have 
made an effort to get well acquainted 
with a number of desert kangaroo 
rats in the wild. I found this to be 
quite a job. Where a wild chipmunk 
would come to eat out of my hand 
within three days or less, it took me 
six months to get chummy with a 
wild kangaroo rat. Since then I have 
cut this time down to as little as one 
week and have now tamed 36 ol 
these little fellows that live near my 
desert home. 

If you happen to be in desert 
country for a week or so, try yout 

oe galeccad..t 
the des 

vellowish r-toed 


sand, usually dunes 
Cahfornia, southern 
1. From the tiy 
tis five 
' ‘ ever t 
It is, with 
Merriam kangaroo rat, the 
widespread species of its kind in 
fornia deserts. Kangaroo rats live 


stems, seeds, insects, and fleshy 
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hand at taming a kangaroo rat. You 
will find this a fascinating pastime 
Proceed in this way 


Find a warren somewhat I¢ moved 
from any dwelling. Ascertain that it 
is actually inhabited by noting that 
the burrow mouths have been treshly 
brushed out by the inmates Bit 
kangaroo rat uses its powertul jump 
ing legs for kicking tresh earth out 


entrance each 


sicle cleaning the 
clay Never take 


your trips among them 
Select a likelv-looking burrow en 


a dog with you on 


trance and leave a tew crusts ol 
bread or nut kernels about a foot 
from the hole. Repeat this at other 
warrens in your vicinity and do this 
chore in the evening. Do not act 
surreptitiously, but fa/k to the hid 
den kangaroo rats in a matter-ol 


Continue this routine lor tour eve 
nings, and don’t expect any tangible 
results during this period. On the 
filth evening, just before sunset, teed 
again at the same burrows and walk 
away. [his time, however, stop about 
20 or 30 feet away and stand motion 
less. Alter a time (usually between 
two and five minutes) the litthe kan 
garoo rat will “show” for an instant, 
then he will duck below again. A 
few seconds later he will reappear, 
pick up a crust and stand looking at 
you. In the same casual tone, speak 
to him again. This will probably 
scare him half to death and he will 


Remain 


motionless and continue talking to 


dive back into his hole 


the little fellow and within a min 
ute he will come up for another look, 
and perhaps pick up another piece 
ol bread crust 

That's enough for this first direct 
contact with the kangaroo rats. Next 
evening, repeat the proceeding and 
note that he shows himself soonet 


and probably will carry all of the 


Photographs by the author 


“The litte kangaroo rat will finally 
overcome its fears and take food from 
your hand.” 


tidbits below while you are talking 
to him. Don’t just stand there, a 
silent, sinister figure, but talk! Let 
the kangaroo rat associate your 
friendly tone of voice with your mo 
tionless, harmless body, and some 
eatables that are a real treat to him 

On succeeding evenings repeat this 
process, but each evening move a bit 
closer to the burrow entrance. Be 
fore long the kangaroo rat will ac 
cept you, your voice, and the nice 
food as inseparables, and will permit 
you to hunker down within three 
feet while he stores away the food 
you have given him. 

The following night don’t feed 
him at all, but on the following eve 
ning, hold an exceptionally nice nut 
kernel near the opening and call 
lor him to come up and get it. This 
is the crucial test. Hesitating, and 
with much backing up and coming 
little kangaroo rat 
finally will overcome his fears and 


forward, the 
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accept the morsel from your motion 
less hand. He will do this ever so 
gently, closing those tiny forepaws 
on the kernel, then as you release 
it, he will seize it firmly in his needle 
like teeth and dive below. 


From here on it is just a question 
of how much more time you care 
to give to this kangaroo rat and to 
any others you may have tamed. If 
vou wish, you may go much further. 
\lter a few more days you can ap 
proach a group of warrens, call out, 
and every kangaroo rat in the vicin 
ity will appear at his burrow en 
trance. When you begin feeding one, 
another will slip up to you, and then 
several more. Before long they will 
jump on one of your knees or a 
shoulder. Finally, when you call, the 
more venturesome will run to meet 
vou, coming across the desert floot 
with long leaps, those long tails tap 
ping the sand at each jump. Six 
feet away, the leader will stop dead, 
eve you for a moment, then at your 
word will take off in a most amazing 


leap and land on your shoulder. 


You can win the complete con 
fidence of a kangaroo rat only by 


restraining any impulse to seize him 


“Before long, one of them will jump 
to your knee or leap to your shoulder.” 


os 
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or in any way interfere with his lib 
erty to come and go as he pleases. 
\lso, you will discover that these 
creatures that you have gotten ac 
quainted with will respond only to 
your voice. If any other person ap 
proaches their burrows they will not 
even show themselves. However, if 
you later care to bring guests to see 
them, they will accept your word 
that the visitors are all right, al 
though they will not go near these 
people. 

The rather involved procedure | 
have outlined is essential if you wish 
to really get acquainted with a kan 
garoo rat. Of course, you could trap 
him, but he quickly dies in captiy 
ity, and in a cage he is just anothe 
unhappy creature which has lost its 
liberty. The real fun is in getting 
acquainted with him at close range 
while he is free to come and go as 
he pleases 

You will find the kangaroo rat to 
be an extraordinarily clean little ant 
mal. His fur feels much like sealskin 
All those I have tamed are tree from 
fleas or other vermin and are sleek 
and healthy. After a time you come 
to note definite differences in them, 
as to coloring, size, and other chat 
ACtTeTISLICS. 

These distinctions are so marked 
that you soon recognize particular 
kangaroo rats, even though they may 
move to another warren. Then you 
naturally begin naming them, and 
after the first dozen you find youn 
self running out of diminutives, and 
resort to such names as ““Skeezix,” 
“Skippy,” and “Butch.” 


During the mating season (in Feb 
ruary and March) you will find your 
friendly kangaroo rats all scrambled 
up. You may discover Skippy a quar 
ter mile away from home, but he 
will respond at once to your voice 
In the spring the young are kept 
concealed until they are weaned, 
after which they quickly learn to 
come to you for nutmeats or bread 
crusts. They are tiny, with bodies 
the size of your thumb, but already 
have the very long tails and much 
of the jumping ability of their par 
erts. They also build separate little 
warrens of their own, with tiny bur 
row entrances identical with those 


of the full-grown adults 


The kangaroo rat has many nat- 
ural controls and it is not surprising 
he is slow to become friendly with 


humans. The desert fox considers 
him a tidbit, the owl and hawk strike 
from the air, and the rattlesnake 
searches for him underground. He 
is even wary ol airplanes passing 
overhead. When he senses the ap 
proach of an enemy he dives below, 
then sets up a steady drumming with 
a jumping leg against the ground, 
either as a warning, or perhaps as a 
gesture of defiance 


His warren consists of an intricate 
labyrinth of passageways. His prin 
cipal natural food is the bean or nut 
of the ironwood tree. These, and any 
food you give him, he stores under 
ground, burying the eatables in the 
sand.* He must conceal his food 
supply, since his companions will 
steal from him and from each other, 
whenever the opportunity affords. 


He has one “cute” but rather un 


pleasant characteristic, from my 


viewpoint. Even alter becoming ac 
quainted with you he may suddenly 
dive into his burrow and kick a 
quantity of sand and gravel into 
your face before you can dodge. It 
you were a real enemy he would 
thus continue” kicking until the 
mouth of his burrow was closed. In 
winter he similarly closes up all bur 
row openings facing toward a cold 


wind. 


Despite the number of creatures 
that prey on him, the kangaroo rat 
gets along pretty well. He can move 
with blinding speed when above 
rarely fan 


from a burrow mouth. Underground 


ground, and is distant 
he can sense the intrusion of a snake 
and can often keep out of its way 
If a lox attempts to dig him out he 
has only to move into a distant part 
of his burrow while the fox is wear 
ing himself out at the entrance. 


In four years of observing 36 wild 
kangaroo rats I have never “lost” a 
single individual. However, since this 
is about their normal life span, some 
of the older ones I know are now 
beginning to show signs of age. They 
make interesting pets, but only if 
permitted to remain in their wald 
state. Kangaroo rats are harmless 
and destroy nothing of value. Best 
of all, you may cultivate their ac 
quaintance with no fear that) you 
will render them less capable of tak 


ing care of themselves. 


inpare its have pouche 

rry off large rms « 
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By Richard B. Fischer 


J' ST as there 
ol birds, sO 
kinds of bird 


their research 


laboratories, 


are different kinds 
there are different 
watchers. Some do 
indoors in museums, 


Others 


ecology 


and libraries 


work outdoors, studying 
food habits or behavior 
devote 


folk 


great quantities of time in trying to 


Some of the outdoor 


see as many different kinds of birds 
They 
have succumbed to what Guy Emer 
son calls “the lure of the list.””"* The 
peak of their frenzy is reached in 
May on a Big Day—a round-the-clock 
race designed to record every Poss! 


during the year as possible. 


ble species. 

Although there is little scientific 
value in these ornithological mara 
thons, they are fun. Having been on 
several highly successful Big Days 
I'd like to tell you how one is con 
clucted 

Our leader, Dh 
Stearns, is a quiet, unassuming chief 
of physics research at a large dye 
stuff plant in New Jersey. Many of 
his co-workers have little inkling of 
his keen interest in birds. But Stearns 
lives from one Big Day to another 
It was 20 years ago that Ed began to 
develop our 250-mile route through 
his state. He knows the birdlife so 
well that he lets his friends play an 
interesting game with him. They 
blindfold Stearns, then drive him 
several miles When the car 
stops, the ornithologist tells his lo 
cation by noting the bird songs he 


trip Edwin |] 


away 


hears! 


Our 
reason why we often tally 


key 


a larger 


leader's knowledge is a 


¥ Fmers yt 
1940, py 


¢ Lure f the List,” by ¢ 
January February 


We may question the scientific value of listing as many birds 


as one can see in 24 hours, but the author shows it is a lot of 


fun. It can also lead to unusually interesting experiences. 


ll photographs 


othe 


And thre 
that 


ist than amy group Competing 


in that area 


keen 


PuUMmecraous 


compe tition 


keen, so each party em 


plovs strategems to eke 


i 
out a lew more species on the crucial 
day. A stake”’ 


birds early 
May, kd 


lavorite trick 1s to 


rdvance During 


Bob 


out i 


Stearns Conn ind 


“Our Big Day begins at midnight and ends 


author 


by the 


others locate nests of species already 
breeding, such as the prairie horned 
lark and barn owl. In addition, they 
find out where birds that have spent 
sull tarrying. This 
a common loon on 
Jersey Reservon 
NIrs 


the winter are 


may vield only 
the Boonton, New 


or some evening grosbeaks at 


24 hours later. As the clock strikes 12...” 
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Brook 
nevertheless, every bird is vital on 
the Big Day. 

We still think that our side gets 
the credit for the neatest piece of 
staking out on record. In 1946 Ed 
invited a youth named Glen Wool 
fenden to join us on the Big Day 
Though only a high school junior, 
Glen was already a capable and 
Among the 
lined up in advance was 
third 
breeding record for the state. Lo 


Phetfer’s feeder in Bound 


thusiastic field worke1 
things he 
a long-eared owl’s nest — the 
cated in the middle of a dense 
wooded swamp, the nest would have 
been impossible to find in the dark 
ness, but Glen saw to that. He 
bought several rolls of kite string 
and, tying the ends together, ran a 
line from the nest tree right out to 
the road. So before 2 a.m. we had 
“bonus” owl on the list. 

In the day or two prio! to the 
day, Stearns telephones strategically 
located observers sympathetic to oul 
purpose for last-minute information 
migrants and lingering 
winter residents. This always pays 
hob with 


on choice 


off, although it 
Stearns’ phone bill. 

the little nugyets that 
preliminary 


plays 


Ot course, 
result from all this 
scouting are neatly catalogued by the 
and kept pretty 
much entre nous. When our paths 
cross in the field there is free ex 
change of notes on “fancy” 
ready seen, but it is usually unwise 
for any party to retrace its route 
merely for one or two species which 


respective parties 


items al 


might not be found anyway. 

On one occasion this mutual hush 
hush policy backfired badly. Ou 
scouts had a mockingbird staked out 
so well near the Rutgers University 
stadium that we heard its song the 
instant we got out of the car. This 
“bonus” bird and 
made up nicely for the black tern 

had just missed at South Plain 
field. As we drove back onto the 
main road, our rivals were coming 
into view. While they felt sure we 
had made that detour for a purpose, 
they had no way of knowing the 


was definitely a 
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. we check off a faithful old sereech owl and hurry off to the nesting place of 


a pair of barn owls. 


reason so they followed us. Only a 
few yards beyond the point where 
we had come out on the road the 
competition stopped to look at some 
thing. Three days later we found 
“Remember that bird we 
asked Ai 


cerulean 


out why. 
stopped for near Rutgers?” 
Eynon. “It was a male 
warbler.” In the face of that genu 
ine rarity, our mocker lost much of 
its glitter. 

Io Stearns a Big Day is something 
like a great big game of golf. How 
to decide on par tor the course was 
a matter that puzzled him at first. 
So he went over the records to see 
which species had been noted on at 
least 10 of the trips. There were 160 
and that figure Ed 
set as par for the course. In addi 


such “par birds,” 


tion, the leader established par for 


each ecological block. One year Ed 


went into a mental huddle with him 
self and came up with the startling 
pronouncement that we had to reg 
ister one bird each 19 minutes of 


the day in order to make 160! 


Species seen fewer than 10 times 
are classed as “bonus birds.” Stearns 
takes a dim view of any failure to 
locate a par bird, yet we can still 


- 


make par for the course it someone 
produces one of the bonus birds 
characteristic of that habitat 

From field experience in New Jei 
sev we have learned that certain 
species are associated with particular 
ecological blocks or habitats. In his 
book “Birds Around New York 
City,’ Allan D. Cruickshank lists the 
various blocks found in the East 
along with their typical residents. A 
dozen years ago we plotted these 
blocks on a map of the state, then 
altered the Big Day route to include 
as many as possible within the short 
est traveling space. Our list shot up 
immediately, for we were able to ex 
plore each kind of habitat 


thoroughly. 


more 


Why all this scheming and plan 
ning? Not only is our group pitted 
against present competition, but we 
are out to crack a record that has 
stood solidly since 1933. That was 
the year when Charlie Urner and 
his “blue ribbon” party composed 
of Henry Collins III, Lee I 
Ludlow Griscom, Dick Herbert, Joe 
Hickey, Ernst Mayr, Samuel Scoville, 
Jr., Lester Walsh, and others rang 
up a list of 173 species. Lady Luck 


Kdwards, 
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A dozen years ago, we plotted a variety of bird habitats on a map, and arranged 


to include as many as possible on our Big Day trip.” 


was along with them, too, for there 
was a tremendous wave ol birds the 
night belore, and bonus birds simply 
fell into their laps all day long 
Since our occupations require that 
we run the Big Day on a date se 


lected tar in advance, we must ac 


cept whatever our luck brings. The 


worst occurred inl 
1942 


a pouring ram—and it 


disappointment 
We had a flat tire at dawn in 
rained all 


favorable birding 


day. With 


conditions it 


more 
1946, however, the list 


went up to 171 species. Yet the goal 


each vear stays at that legendary 173 


Our Big Day trips begin promptly 
at midnight and end 24 hours late 
We eat breaklast at 15 p.m., the 
night of the previous day, in a dine 
near the first stop. Just before mid 
whistle up a faithful old 


clock strikes 12, 
we check off the owl and hurry oll 


night we 
screech owl As the 
to the nesting place of his monkey 
laced relatives, a pair of barn owls, 


1) miles away 


People who do not know how ac 
tive birds are at night wonder why 
we start at such an unholy time. Ac- 
tually there are only five short hours 
between midnight and dawn, and 
every minute is precious. 

If you were to take a rank amateut 
bird watcher into a cattail marsh 
at four in the morning during May, 
he probably would refuse to believe 
his ears. Yet, many of the birds which 
make the most racket at night are 
hardest to find by day. This includes 
not only the owls, but also rails, 


cuckoos, bitterns, whip-poor-wills, 
pied-billed grebes, and a host of 
other retiring species. By the time 
one can see birds the Big Day list 


numbers 30 or more and includes 
species which many persons seldom 
record. 

But it’s a good idea to be caretul 
how you go poking around in a 
marsh at that hour of the morning 
You may get dunked as Lee Edwards 
did during the pre-dawn gloom that 
Troy Meadows 


hangs over the 


Here’s what happened. Our party 
reached the south end of the board 
walk 
walk 


minutes after Lee had led our rivals 


yes, there is a two-mile board 


across this amazing marsh 
there. 

\ long plank was resting on the 
flat top of a piling that stuck out of 
the water. Lee was standing on the 
shorter end which rested on the 
boardwalk. As Ed Stearns groped his 
way through the knee-deep water, 
he came to the longer end of the 
plank and climbed up on it. Lee 


was thrown off balance and landed 


“Take a beginning bird-watcher into the Troy Meadows marshes at four in the morning, 


and he probably wouldn't believe his ears. 


in the marsh water with a resound 
ing splash. It was so dark that no 
one knew who had gone overboard. 
In a moment we recognized Lee’s 
voice as he asked plaintively, “Ed, 
why did you do that?” 

Once when we were studving a 
flock of warblers on the Boonton 
Ridge shortly after 8 a.m., we had 
an experience which left us quite 
nonplussed. The birds we were look 
ing at were in a man’s yard. Seeing 
10 people in front of his house, the 
owner came out to ask what we were 
looking for. 

“Birds,” we answered. 

sirds!!” he retorted. “You've got 
to get up early in the morning to 
see birds!” 

We have found it 
make a timetable to avoid staying 


advisable to 


too long anywhere and to insure that 
each area will be visited at the most 
“bird-productive” time. Occasionally 
the party must stop where a certain 
pal bird is known to breed, yet is 
difficult to 
plovers at the Hadley 
South 
tration. At such times we concen 


locate. The 
Airport in 
Plainheld are a good illus 


upland 


trate all our energies on that species, 
then hurry on to the next station. 

Swamps are investigated in the 
period just before and just afte 
dawn, since that is when their in 
habitants are most in evidence. 
Roosts, on the other hand, are best 
visited at twilight when birds are 
coming into them. 

lo illustrate the importance of 
timing, | might mention the famous 
Hudsonian curlew roost at Brigan 
tine, near Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
The roost is inaccessible, but the 
evening flight, numbering 100° or 
more birds, passes over the extensive 
Tuckerton salt marshes. Experience 
has shown us that we must get there 
beltore 7:30 p-m. to see the curlews. 

Anothet 
woodcock, noted for its stirring, sky 


good example is the 
dance courtship performed at dusk 
and at daybreak. We know of fields 
where woodcocks do this and make 
it a point to be there at the right 
time 
Some 


at Sunset, even 


bird golfers quit the game 
though there are 
nearly three hours left in the day. 
This is a shametul practice. If a few 
marsh denizens were missed at dawn, 
this short period of darkness offers 
new opportunities to log them. Dusk 
usually finds us doggedly tramping 
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the salt marshes bordering Barnegat 
Bay in hopes of pulling out one more 
species. It might be a lingering Wil 
son's snipe, or a short-eared owl 
squatting low in the spartina grass 

either would fill a gap in the list. 


When darkness closes in we make 
a quick check of the total; if it ts 
well above par a vote ts taken on 


whether or not to make a dash tor 
the Stone Harbor heronry, miles tat 
ther south, along the Atlantic coast, 
near the southern tip of New Jersey. 
In the safety of that forbidding tan 
gle of bayberry and poison ivy, which 
is a town sanctuary, nest three bonus 
birds—the American egret, the snowy 
egret and the little blue heron. With 
powerful flashlights the birds can 
be sighted from the rookery’s edge 
It was going after these three birds 
that brought us close to the record 
in 1946, when we listed 171 species. 
But as the milkman greeted us at 
Ed's doorstep in Plainfield 29 hours 
alter the first screech owl called, we 
wondered if those who debunk the 
Big Day didn't have a point after 
ee 

Of course, there are all sorts of 
problems connected with running a 
Big Day. Although the make-up of 
the party begins in March with a 
flurry of correspondence, the matter 
is often settled with frantic last-min 
ute telephone calls. And somehow 


or other observers from three ditter 
ent states suddenly 
Stearns’ house at the right time. Set 
ting the date is a problem, too, tor 


appear at kd 


a productive day depends on that 
Betore the 
hope all 


great enigma, migration 
starting hour arrives, we 
the early nesters are ready to be 
checked off. 

Iwo kinds of Big Day problems 
are particularly baffling because of 
their moral nature. One, as Stearns 
writes in The Urne) I le ld Olse iz er,* 
is knowing what birds to count. How 
can that be a problem? It's easy! Try 
yourself on this one, a favorite ol 
Kd’s: an evening grosbeak has been 
“staked out” at someone's backyard 
feeding station, noted tor its genet 
ous supply of sunflower seeds. On 
the Big Day one of the party dis- 
covers that the evening grosbeak is 
injured and unable to fly away. The 
othe 
North two weeks belore. Should this 


grosbeaks departed for the 


one be counted? 


Here’s another. A mute swan is 
seen in a park. It may be wild or it 


may be domesticated. How closely 


should this question be investigated 
before counting the bird? 


*Official publicatior 
lub, iss ied irter 
ishington Stree 
ritten | t 
ippeared 1 
Urner Field Obser 


“Some Big Day trips have their moral problems. Should we count a mute swan that 
might be domesticated?” 


A NIGHTHAWK 


By Richard A. Davison 


ill photographs by the author 


Nighthawks nest on the ground, in open fields, on large Mr. Davison, at the time he took his picture story, was 
rocks, the roofs of buildings and, more rarely, in clearings t 19-year-old Junior at Dartmouth where he was taking 
in woodlands. This one-chose the roof of the Geisinge: the pre-medical course and majoring in psychology. His 
Hospital in Danville, Pennsylvania to raise its family grandfather, Alvin Davison, was Professor of Biology at 
where the author, a resident of Danville, got his series Lafayette College, and did pioneer work in wildlife 


of photographs photography 


her fear of me. She puffed herself out 


“The bird's attachment to her two chicks overcame 
until she looked as large and threatening as seemed possible, at the same time uttering a strange, 
Although her beak is small, her gape opens wide and is an effective 


trap for insects while she flies through the air.” 


puffing, clucking sound. 
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“In this photograph vou can see how the pesition of the eyes of the nighthawk permit her to see 
toward the front and toward the sides. If you look into the bright part of the nighthawk’s eve, 
you will see my reflection as I squat by my camera to take this picture.” 


“The chicks seem oblivious to the fact that they are hatched “The parent bird’s attachment for her eggs grew stronger as 
and reared with only stones under them for a nest. They blend hatching time neared. She refused to leave them even when I 
so well with their background that it is difficult to see them.” approached to within two feet of her to make this picture.” 


All photographs by E. 


By E. P. and Roberta Haddon 


kR’ PTILES are fascinating camera 
subjects that have personalities 
equal to those of any other wild 
creatures. You may believe they are 
“drab,” but there are reptiles whos« 
colors are as dazzling as any that are 
sported by gorgeously-plumed_ birds 
or dainty flower blossoms 

Here you'll find a held of popular 
photography that has remained vit 
tually unexplored. It may be kept 
simple or you may extend yourself 
into complexities that require the 
use of every gadget in your bag, plus 
all your Ingenuity 
combined with the stalking prowess 


photographic 
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with a Kine-Exakta, 35-millimeter camera. 


ol Daniel Boone, to capture some ol 


the more elusive specimens 

Any camera ol your choice can be 
used successfully for the photography 
ol reptiles, but one with a ground 


glass or reflex focusing device is 


prelerable. As in photographing oth 
er subjects, it is often more desirablk 
to select a small but interesting area 
lor portrayal 

My preference of a camera for 
o-mn 


reptile photography is the 


Kine-Exakta. In one very small case 
1 carry what is virtually a complete 
studio for this work—the camera and 
its 50-mm lens, a 150-mm telephoto 
lens, and also a set of extension 


tubes, which are used in making 


Fentile 
PHOTOGRAPH 
IS FUN 


Even our few poisonous reptiles 
may be photographed — easily 
and without danger — if you 


have the proper equipment. 


< 
E. P. Haddon with two horned lizards. These 
interesting reptiles are well-behaved subjects 
for the photographer. A K-2, or medium 
vellow, filter darkened the sky to make a 
pleasing, contrasting background. 


life-size portraits of small creatures. 
\ll filters and close-up portra lenses 
are interchangeable on either of the 
lenses. This case is compact and easy 
to carry. 

One of the commonest of reptiles 
is the horned “toad,” which is really 
a horned lizard. His camouflage is 
almost perfect when he stops mov 
ing, whether it is on sand, gravel, 
or a smooth slab of rock. Maybe he'll 
run, but very likely you'll be able to 
reach down and pick him up. There 
are few subjects so easy to pose, as 
is the horned toad. You mav stand 
him in almost any position, turn his 
head, or place two of these lizards 
together, and they will 
‘hold” long enough for a picture. 


probably 


The vast majority of reptiles you 
encounter are harmless, and there 
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is littl to fear from the venomous 
ones if a little caution is used. You 
may photograph any of these sub 
jects in their natural habitat, which 
is olten desirable. However, many 
of the detailed close-up portrait type 
shots are considerably improved if 
a plain background is placed behind 
your subject. For this purpose I have 
prepared several small masonite 
panels, each about a foot long and 
covered them with paper of the de 
sired color. Another one that proved 
useful is covered with black felt. One 
is sky blue and one is green. These 
are particularly desirable when using 
color film 

Though a telephoto lens isn't es 
sential, it is quite helpful when pho 
tographing some poisonous snakes, 
permitting one to remain at a sale 
distance, yet producing a large image 
on the negative. Or, out among the 
rocky terrain where chuckawallas* 


live, you may sit quietly, near where 
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they either sun themselves, or move 
dragon-like along the skyline. I have 
found it great fun to capture most 
ol the reptiles first, and then pose 
them in a spot of my choice. This 
is especially true of small reptiles 
which must be within a few inches 
of the camera. 

Time your visit among the sand 
dunes with the dawn. If the wind 
isn’t blowing you may follow. the 
myriad tracks to find many reptiles 
that move about only in the cool olf 
night or early morning especially 
during the hot summer. Most unique 
among these sand dwellers is the sick 
winder, or litthe horned rattlesnake. 
He isn't big, not at all vicious, but 
must be regarded as dangerous be 
cause of his venom and sharp fangs 
Snakes can strike only a short dis 


tance, something less than their own 


length, so I find a normal lens quite 


satisfactory for photographing them, 
except when extreme close-ups are 
to be made. In the dunes, more in 
teresting pictures are made shortly 
alter sunrise, when the sun's long 
rays will give each grain of sand its 
place in the texture pattern, ‘This 
naturally requires cross, instead olf 
flat lighting. If it is a close-up pot 
trait of a snake you want, then just 
place a #1 portra lens in tront of 
your telephoto and have the advan 
tage ol magnification without hav 
ing to work within striking distance, 
particularly if itis a poisonous snake 

Kodak portra lenses are inexpen 
sive, simple to use and helptul ton 
obtaining close-up shots. Their mag 
nification is graduated, increasing 
from #1 to #3, and a combination 
of #2 and #5 lenses, placed belore 
your camera lens will give even 


greater magnification 


The northern crested lizard, Dipsosaurus dorsalis dorsalis, is one of the handsomest 

of lizards, and so swift that it streaks like a phantom across the dunes or along 

gravelly creek beds. After it had been caught and placed before the pre-focused 

camera lens, it sat quietly for several photographs. A black background card shows 

its clean, crisp outline. The photographer used a 50-mm, lens on his Kine-Exakta, 

with a #2 portra lens for the close-up. Exposure time was 1/100 of a second; 
shutter aperture, £.22; film, Kodak Super XX. 


This desert swift, Sceloporus magister magister, has spiny 
scales and is about nine inches long, over-all. The authors 
1s of southwestern Arizona. 
ght, it soon lost its fear and 
ate insects held out to it soon after its capture. After the 
photographer stroked it a few times it posed obligingly on 
a rock while being photographed. When released it chose 
to remain for several days about the 


caught it in the Kofa M« 
Inclined to bite when firs 


Some lizards are exceedingly swilt 
and difheult to catch, however, most 
of them will allow a close approach 
before taking off. A noose made ol 
fine fishing line, dangling from a 
slim casting rod may be easily slipped 
over them to simplify their capture 
If they run into a crevice or under 
a boulder they are easily caught 

One procedure is to pre-focus the 
camera on the chosen spot and place 
the subject in Quick 
will frighten all wild 


position. 
movements 
creatures, so move slowly and 
quietly Lizards will often permit 
one to handle them freely, remain 
ing for minutes wherever they are 
placed. But some, like the collared 
lizards, are pugnacious. Their bite 
will hardly break the skin, but their 
powerful jaws are like miniature 
vices. A thin pigskin glove is a good 
accessory to wear when handling 
them 

During mid-day and early after 
noon when the sun is hot, most rep 


tiles are more difficult to handle than 


in early morning or late afternoon! 
loo, better detail in photographs 
is had with flat lighting when work 


ing on close ups, except when in the 
sand dunes, or when using “high 


. 


key” backgrounds 


* Light-colored backgr nis. Technically, expos 
ng to emphasize the highlights and brighter half 
tones in a photograph give a high key; emphasiz 
ing the shadows and darker h ‘ 
key."——-The Editors 


} 
t-tones are low 
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authors’ camp. 


about 18 


lhough a big chuckawalla may 
look fearsome, he can be handled 
with complete safety. His method of 
escape is to enter a crevice and in 
late his body like a tube in a tire 
I his makes his removal difficult, but 
if, after hi 


to inflate, just rub his back or belly 


capture you want him 


ind he will puff up like a balloon 
Some specimens will even change 
colors, changing from a drab brown 
io a_ vivid orange [his creature 
olfers variety. 

Most lizards, if kept in captivity 
lor a few days, may become very 
tame, remaining in the vicinity even 
Some will take 


lood held out to them, within min 


alter their release 


utes after they have been caught 

Of all the lizards you may encoun 
ter in this country, only the gila 
monster is poisonous. He can't pos 
sibly be confused with any other.* 
There is little to fear from him, 
since he is sluggish and not too in 
terested in biting, unless angered on 
carelessly handled 

Gopher snakes, red racers, king 


and garter snakes are among the 
commoner snakes, and all are harm 
less. The gopher snake's lacquer-like 


luster is often seen glistening in the 


Though its bite is poisonous, the gila monster is sluggish 
compared with other lizards, and there is little to fear fr 

it. If photographed early in the morning, it will often remain 
in one position for minutes at a time. In order to keep his 
hands safely out of reach of the gila monster, the photog- 
rapher used a 150-mm. (6") telephoto lens, ¢ 
a #1 portra lens to get this apparent 
from the subject. 


vined with 
view, taken 


” 
close-up 


sun before his identity is known 
but he is easy to catch, and rarely 
takes more than a slight nip at the 
hand that picks him up. If handled 
with slow and deliberate movements 
he'll be content to rest on your hand 

There are extremes in coloration 
among the reptiles. Some rival the 
brilliant rainbows over Grand Can 
yon that follow after showers. Others 
are drab and have protective colora 
tion like the ground and the rocks 
where they live. 

Many reptiles have leathery, 
scaled taces which, if sufficiently en 
larged, will reveal an unbelievable 
amount of fine textured detail. To 
make these considerably enlarged 
shots, one must use either extension 
tubes or double extension bellows. 
Small and unobtrusive lizards may 
then appear like dragons out of an 
oriental dream. 

Let your next jaunt into the field 
enrich your photographic collection 
with some of these fascinating rep 
tilian personalities. You'll treasure 
them always. 


-> 


Portrait of a red racer, Coluber flagellum fre- 
natus, among the swiftest of desert reptiles. 
It is one of the harmless whipsnakes, and is 
often seen streaking across desert areas, even 
in the heat of the day when most reptiles have 
sought the coolness of their burrows. Photo- 
graph made with a Kine-Exakta V and 50-mm. 
Tessar lens, with a #1 Kodak portra lens 
attached which permitted the close-up photo- 
graph shown here. 
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By Frank A. Tinker 


F AN attempt had to be made at 


» summing William H. Carr's per- 
sonality into a single title, that title 

f, byl might well be “believer.” Through- 
out the character and career of this 


naturalist runs a consistent strain of 
devotion to principles and the work 
Oo U T D @] @] & p be @) bE & Ss 4g @] a of his choice. That he has succeeded 
in his work of conservation, park 
supervision, and outdoor education 
is attested to by the outspoken com 
When Bill Carr first came to Arizona, he rode about the country to familiarize him- mendations of his fellow workers; 
self with its plant and animal life. that his ideas and ideals about the 
value of such education were sound 
and worthy was proved not long ago 
in Arizona, where Bill Carr’s influ- 
ence on public education helped to 
prevent the annihilation of one of 
the most interesting of desert birds, 

the roadrunner.* 


Briefly, it was the familiar story 
ol a zealous game commission acting 
in what it believed to be the best 
interest of the legal game of the 
area but actually sentencing an in 
nocent bird to persecution by label- 
ing it a predator on game.** In the 
battle which ensued, Bill came to the 
defense of the “chaparral cock,” o1 
roadrunner, with a wealth of docu 
mentary evidence supporting his ar 
gument that the predation of the 
roadrunner, although true in iso- 
lated instances, had no serious effect 
on the general bird population of 
the desert. When the smoke cleared, 
even though the result of the debate 
itself was not decisive, there is little 
doubt but that Bill could count it 
as a victory, since during the cam- 
paign the Southwest's public prob- 
ably heard more truth about ‘Pai- 
sano,’ the roadrunner, than ever be 
fore. Subsequently, Bill Carr’s office 
was flooded with letters from people 
as far distant as Maine, supporting 
him in his efforts. It may have been 
that the public indignation  evi- 
denced by these letters helped swing 
the tide in favor of the accused bird. 


The fight ended when the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service assured 
the embattled bird conservationists 
of Arizona that the roadrunnet 


his - 

sdrunner,” by Alfred M 

jazine, July-August 1945, pp 

1 that the food of the road 

lizards, but also includes many 

, and me spiders, scorpions, birds, man 
nd snakes.—The Editors 
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would be protected by the Federal 


government under an agreement 
with Mexico, but before this hap 
pened Bill Carr had seen the argu 
ment fairly presented in the largest 
southwestern newspapers and had 
defended the bird before many au 
diences 

This stand on behalf of biological 
truth and his flair for interesting the 
people in wildlife problems is typi 
cal of Bill Car 


quiet spoken, wry humored devotee, 


Although today this 


ensconced in his excellent library in 


Tucson, might characteristicalls 


shrug off any undue concern o1 


praise about his accomplishments, 
the fact is that 


more than two years of high school 


without benefit ol 


education he has merited the praise 
of those outstanding authorities—the 
late Drs 
Sherwood—tor his work in outdoor 


Clyde Fisher and George 


education, particularly in the Bean 
Mountain Park area of New York 
\t the time that the state of New 


Bill uses a telescope to watch wildlife in the vastness of an 
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York conceded the worthiness of this 
park 


sumed its financial burden, Dr. She 


educational project) and as 
then Curator of Education 
and Director of the American Mu 
seum of Natural History, New York 
City, said of Mr. Carr, “. It is 


largely due to his energy, resource 


wood, 


fulness, devotion to duty, and infec 


tious enthusiasm that such note 


worthy results have been attained 


in this pioneer undertaking.” 


Like so many other naturalists 
Bill Carr can well attribute his early 
interest in his chosen field to an 
understanding, helpful mother. Mrs 
William H. Carr, 
state New York school teacher until 
Bill remarks 


she married 


who was an up 
jokingly and fondly, 
the principal of the 
school, was an enthusiastic botanist 


and bird student. She encouraged 
her son to direct his energetic inter 
est toward the outdoors for prac tical 
expression The first project: was 


transforming an abandoned barn in 


ill photographs by Marvin H. Frost 


to a neighborhood museum. The 
barn, on the family summer home 


in northern New York, 


very respectable natural history col 


gained a 


lection during three of Bill Carr's 
summer vacations. Until her death 
in 1950 at the age of 81, Mrs. Can 
found the time and resources to in 
struct girl scouts in the field. There 
is litthe doubt that her enthusiasm 
for natural history education has 
been a large part of her son's het 
iltage 

When Bill Carr was forced to leave 
school because of economic circum 
stances, he turned to the field of 
natural history for employment. In 
1919, while serving as the head of 
the nature-lore section of the Queens 
County Boy Scout Camp in the Beat 
Mountain area, Bill decided that in 
this work there was economic as well 
as spiritual food. He was furthes 
aided in this choice of a career by 
his acquaintance with B. T. B. Hyde 


an amateur naturalist and archae 


Arizona landscape. 


> a. ape 


Roadrunner (left), for which Bill Carr pleaded so effectively, 


OP we 
a ay f, 
ey 
+m 

a 
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joins two jack rabbits 


at a desert waterhole. 


ologist, who adopted Bill as a pro 
tege and him with the 
opportunity for employment at the 
American Museum of Natural His 
tory, New York City, during the next 


several years. 


provided 


It is to the museum that Bill Can 
points when asked about his educa 
tion. The museum was an alma 
mater and almost a home for him 
during his years olf 
While there he worked with several 
outstanding men -— Drs. Frank M. 
Chapman, Clyde Fisher, and others 
When the American Museum decid 
ed to establish the Bear Mountain 
Trailside Museums, they 
Bill Carr for the job—to pioneer the 
institution and to direct its develop 


development 


selected 


ment. 
jointly by the Laura Spelman Rocke 
feller Foundation, the American As 
sociation of Museums, and the Ame 
ican Museum of Natural History 
When he began this work in 1927, 
Bill Carr had been with the museum 


This project was supported 


as a volunteer, and in the employ of 
Mr. Hyde for seven years. 


In his work at Bear Mountain, he 
had ample opportunity to practice 
the theories he held about outdoor 
nature education. That park was the 
first to use, in an extended manner, 
the elaborate system of labeling and 
describing the various specimens 
along the trails which is in common 


usage today. Not only did he attach 
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name tags to the plants and rocks 
along the nature trails, but he ap 
pended additional popular informa 
tion about them. Thus, he explains 
with a grin, he developed the sugar 
coated approach necessary to beguile 
the newcomer into an interest in his 
surroundings 

By the time Bill Carr left the park 


in 1945, 18 vears later, more than 


four million persons had visited his 
exhibits. Among these were many 
people from other parts of the coun- 
try interested in natural history edu 
cation who had come to study his 
methods of interest-getting and in- 
terpretation. Representatives of na 
tural history institutions from Eng 
land, New Zealand, South America, 
and other places, carried their im 
pressions of his project back to their 
own lands. 

That the Bear Mountain outdoor 
educational work made a consider- 
able impact upon the development 
of facilities in other parks was evi 
dent in the adaptation of its plan by 
the National Park Service, where the 
first trailside unit had appeared in 
the Yosemite in 1926. To further this 
trend, Bill Carr wrote eight bulletins 
aimed at spreading and enlarging 
the educational methods which he 
and his co-workers were formulating. 
Chese were published by the Ameri 
can Museum of Natural History. 


Among his individual research el 
forts during this period was that on 
the beaver. He located colonies ol 
these interesting animals in the New 
York area and made an exhaustive 
study of their habits, diet, the con- 
struction of their dams, and of their 
home life. One of his inspirations 
resulted in his placing a microphone 
atop a beaver house and recording 
the noises emanating therefrom dur- 


Bill feeds a peccary while a deer stands close by. 
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The con- 
versation thus recorded proved to be 


ing the course of a night 


much more diversified and captivat 
ing than might be expected—at least 
sill was delighted by it. The two 
volumes, not yet published, which 
resulted from this study are entitled 
“Beaver, Builder of Empire.” 

In his radio programs, which in suc- 
ceeding years were broadcast weekly 
by the three large networks, Bill at- 
tempted to use the same tactics of 
familiarization by intimate contact 
that he had employed in Bear Moun 
tain Park, but this was not done 


Although he man 
aged to coax from a young beavei 


without dithculty 


a coast-to-coast crunch on a sapling 
branch, the two bear cubs he brought 
one Saturday afternoon to the stu 
dios disrupted the station's equilib 
rium by scrambling over a new 
grand piano. 

Bill Carr in his li 


works near the 


Today, at 50, 
brary in Tucson 
Shelves of his rare books, quickly 
ferreting out a particular one if need 
be. During his busy days in the New 
York area, he found time to write 
several books, including the opus on 


the beaver, “Glimpses of Familia 
Birds” and “Stir of Nature,” the lat 
ter appropriately dedicated to his 
mother. He also interested himselt 
in scouting and all forms of youth 
education. Ip connection with this 
he worked with Ernest 
Seton in 


Thompson 
Greenwich, Connecticut, 
and with Uncle Dan Beard, patri 
arch of the scouting movement. His 
Maine to 


Florida, and he became well-known 


lectures took him = from 


in the East for his use of live sub 
jects to illustrate his lecture topics 
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Redpolls End a 34-Day 
Chilean Cruise — Wind 
Tossed Them Aboard 


New York City 
came ashore here yesterday with the 


lwo redpoll birds 


jaunty gait of seasoned mariners, 


obviously impressed with the fact 
that they were the first of their breed 
known to have ventured south of the 
Carolinas 

Che red-topped, gravish, black and 
brown soarers, who debarked from 
the Grace liner Santa Barbara at 
Pier 15, East River, also had the dis 
tinction of having enjoyed a leisure 
ly thirty-four-day cruise to Southern 
waters as far as Valparaiso, Chile, in 
contrast to other birds that fly south 
every winter under their own power. 

rhe redpolls fell into their good 
fortune. Or, rather, a high wind 
blew them and about fifty fellow red 
polls aboard the southbound steame1 
on Feb. 11 about eighty-five miles 
northeast of Cape Hatteras. The rest 
of the bird party was promptly waft- 
ed overboard, but two devoted bird 
banders, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Schnitzer of Elizabeth, N. J., rescued 
the two that remained, one male and 
one female. 

The Schnitzers were aided in their 
efforts by B. Ricker of 41-42 Forty 
second Street, Sunnyside, Queens, 
the Barbara’s junior third mate, who 
carried with him two Chilean ca- 
naries, one white and one yellow. He 
supplied a cage and birdseed for the 

At Callao, Peru, he took custody 
of the birds, by then called, natural 
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ly, Bill and Coo, when the Schnitzers 
left the ship to observe the guano 
Islands. At 
their request, Mr. Ricker promised 


birds of the Chincha 


to bring the birds back home betore 
letting them loose 

The redpolls, bird authorities say 
wander but are not migratory, and 
are similar to chickadees, except for 
iheir red tops and breasts. 

Bill and Coo, it is believed, had 
wandered southward from the fai 
northern part of the continent. 

At first the birds walked around 
in their ship-board cage, obviously 
distraught. Then, Mr. Ricker hit on 
the idea of placing a small mirron 
near them. This fascinated the vain 
redpolls, which jostled each other 
lor days on end to peek at them 


selves and chatter incessantly on 
their appearances. 

When the liner was berthed yes 
terday, the redpolls posed obliging|y 
lor photographers. ‘The birds are only 
about two inches long, though the 
male was smaller, having lost his tail 
feathers in’ Mr. Ricker’s fan when 
allowed loose in the cabin. 

\fter the interview, Mr. Ricker 
sent them on their way to Mrs. Rob 
ert Arny, president of the Federated 
Naturalists of New Jersey. Mrs. Arny 
had sent identification bands for the 
birds when they were in Callao and 
will release them today near het 
Montclair. She preferred 
this course rather than turn them 


home in 


loose at the pier where, it was feared, 
they might go astray in the big city. 


The two redpolls perch on an electric fan in a stateroom on the 
Santa Barbara. Photograph courtesy of the New York Times, 


You, too, can 
visit the ARCTIC 


ill photographs by the author, unless otherwise noted. 
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The Arctic begins where the forest ends. Photograph of Bonaparte’s gull by 
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Anyone with a summer vacation of only two weeks, can 


now do some birding in the Far North. 


By Harold Mayfield 


2 new the 
far trom 
liver It 
long past when you have to be a 
Peary or Amundsen, with a yen tor 
hardship, to see the flowering tun 
dra, seals among the ice cakes, white 
whales, and the profusion of nesting 
birds that summer brings to the top 
An office worker on his 


Arctic seem infinitely 
the 


isn't, amymore 


town where you 


The day is 


of the world. 
two weeks’ vacation can do it, 

The easiest place for most of us 
to reach in the Arctic is Churchill, 
Manitoba. In fact, this is the only 
arctic point in North America that 
can be reached by rail. Here, 
Hudson Bay has brought the tundra 
far south of the Arctic Circle; and 
the Canadian National Railways 
have pushed a line of steel up to 


cold 


meet it. 

Vo the geographer, the Arctic be 
gins at an imaginary line—the Arctic 
Circle. But to living things on land, 


128 


lorest 


\rot 


lree-line ts 


begins where the 
the 


the 
last 
the 


ends great 


boundary, and beyond it, tun 
dra-land changes little until it van 
the Polar Sea. 


were to go north in 


ishes unde 

Suppose you 
early see the spring come 
as I did. The jump 
The Pas 


west-central 


June* to 
to the tundra, 

(rhymes 
Manitoba 


ing-olf point ts 


with ma) in 
You can drive your car this far if you 


want to, but this is the end of the 


road. To go farther, you ge by train 


If you really need the car, you can 


ship it with you for the price of two 
tickets: a 
camera equipment 


extra first-class long sta\ 


heavy may 
the 
there are only 10 miles or so of roads 


at Churchill. 


justify expense even though 


Milan D. Cruickshank. 


The railway was completed a little 
over 20 years ago to provide the 
shortest. haul grain from the 
prairie provinces to Europe. In its 
early years, a ride on it was an ad- 
venture and its destination was little 
more than a place to camp. But the 
war and the development of the min 
eral wealth of the Canadian Shield 
has changed all that. Today a Pull- 
man berth on the twice-a-week “Mus 
keg Special” offers a better night's 
sleep than on many a _ high-speed 
streamliner, and the town at the end 
of the line oflers every reasonable 
comfort to the traveler. 


You leave The Pas in mid-morn- 
ing and proceed at a leisurely pace 
all day through the Hudsonian for- 
est. The land that your 
view during most of the trip is lim- 


for 


is so level 


ited to a wall of spruce, tamarack, 
jack pine, and aspen on either side. 
The telegraph wire is supported not 
by single poles but by tripods so they 
will not tip or sink out of sight in 
the bog. One can only guess how 
many million tons of gravel have 
been poured into these 510 miles of 
quaking muskeg to. stabilize the 
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and it is just occasionally that you 


roadbed. outcrops are few, 
get a glimpse of one of the lakes that 
dot the land when seen from the air. 
The insistent song from the thicket is 
that of the Tennessee warbler, and 
the spots of color at trackside are 
wood lilies and wild roses 

The stops are few and leisurely 
You can get off and stretch your legs 
while the Indian youngsters pile on 
to the coach to get ice cream cones 
It the settlement is really an impor 
tant one, it will have a white frame 
store with neat black letters stating 
that the firm was founded in 1670 
Yes, you are looking at a post of that 
famous company whese tull name is 
“The Governor and Company ol 
Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson's Bay, commonly known as 
Then 


you leel you are in the North 


the Hudson's Bay Company.’ 
truly, 
And even more so il, as may happ n 
a woods-stained Indian walks in 
ahead of you and empties from a 
gunny sack a roll of beaver skins 


It may take some will power to go 


Railroad station ai Churchill, Manitoba, the only arctic point in North America that 
can be reached by rail. Photograph courtesy of Canadian National Railway System. 


to bed at a proper hour with the sun 
down but the sky still bright. Then, 
next morning, unless you are a vers 
poor sleeper, it will be well alte 
dawn when you awaken. The sun 
comes up before three, and it is 
bright davlight long belore sunrise 


Beginning with this first day, vou 


will notice that you get and require 


less sleep than at home. Is it the ex 


citement of seeing a different world 


A golden plover approaches its nest containing four eggs. 


ov is it the prod of longer daylight 

You will note instantly that the 
land has changed. It is still level and 
water-logged, but the forest has 
shrunk. Phe jack pines and aspens 
have dropped out and the willows 
have become shrubs. Here and there 
are brown clearings dotted with mu 
ror pools. The end of the forest is 


not abrupt. Some of the openings 


are mere clearings and some are 


prairies that stretch to the horizon 


the “Little Barrens.” Then the trees 


In the Arctic, willows are shrubs, not trees. Under the interlaced twigs, tree sparrows 
and white-crowned sparrows hide their nests. 


resume as belore. The last tongue of 
the forest extends to within sight of 
the town of Churchill itself 

It will be just after breakfast when 
you arrive. This is the end of steel 
and the beginning of the Arctic. The 
town will interest you. In many ways 
you will be reminded that you are 
at the frontier and a long way from 
the cities of the South. The wrapper 
on your loat of bread tells you it was 
made 700 miles away. The nearest 
cow 1s 500 miles away. Outside news 


comes on the radio, and local news 


appears in the Churchill column of 
a weekly 
The Pas, 


some days alter the events reported 


newspaper published at 


arriving, needless to say, 


\ glance around shows sled dogs 
tethered on the common; even a 
stranger senses in them a_ business 
like air setting them apart from the 
town dogs 

If about this time you are begin 
ning to feel like an explorer, wake 
up or you may be run over by a 
taxicab. Yes, they, too, are here 
(Where else could you ride a cab to 


A semipalmated plover has laid its eggs on a patch of moss among the granitic rocks. 


Photograph by 


ilfred M. Bailey. 


the nest of an Hudsonian curlew, as 
I did one day?) Here also are two 
hotels, small by city standards, but 
clean and well-kept. And three res 
taurants. For a field trip, this ts 
scarcely roughing it. 

Perhaps you have been reading 


about Churchill in two books of the 
vear: “The Tundra World,” by 
Theodora C. Stanwell-Fletcher and 
“The People of the Deer,” by Farley 
Mowat. If so, you will realize that 
many changes have occurred since 
the times of these books. The new 
factor in the life of this village is 
the Canadian and U. S. Army camp 
a little over three miles southeast of 
town. Although the camp is‘a self- 
contained community and many of 
its people rarely leave it, the unend- 
ing construction there, the visitors, 
and the restless soldiers have brought 
to the town a fresh breath of com- 
merce—and with it, many comforts. 

Yet the wildlife has changed little, 
even in the town itself. In the yard 
of the wireless station, where chil- 
dren play, the northern horned lark 
still broods its young. At dusk ove 
the townsite slough still rise the calls 
of the old squaw and the screams of 
the arctic tern. High in the sky the 
Wilson's snipe perpetually whirls his 
propeller. The Bonaparte’s gull 
perches incongruously on the garage 
across the street. Where willows grow 
along the ditch, there is a mingling 
of the sweet songs of the tree spar 
row and the white-crowned sparrow. 
And on the sunny side of the railroad 
embankment the Indian children 
gather armloads of rose-pink, deli- 
cately-scented rhododendrons. 

This is the town. The wilderness 
is just beyond your doorstep. To be 
more completely alone than you per- 
haps have ever been, pack your lunch 
and walk. Away from the army 
camp, away from the railroad, and 
away from the river, you will see no 
one. The land in the Arctic is never 
so empty of human beings as in the 
summer. 

Not that the walking is impossible. 
The muskeg underfoot is like wet 
excelsior, springing or sloshing at 
every step. Take it slowly and you 
will prefer it to pounding a pave 
ment; but hurry your pace and you 
will soon be pufhng. Knee-height 
rubber shoes are good for this coun- 
try. In a few places you may wish 
you had your hip boots, but not of- 
ten enough to make you want to 
wear them all day. 


dress as you 
New York on 


For a day 


Generally, will 
would in March in 

January in 
afield, you 
long underwear, sweater, and wind 
breaker. It may be a mild 55 degrees 
when you start out into a southwest 


you 


Tennessee. 


will be comfortable in 


erly breeze but a sharp 35 degrees 
when the wind switches, as it has the 
habit of doing, and blows at you 
from the ice field in Hudson Bay. 
You 
wind. As it sharpens, the mosquitoes 
vanish. Up to this point it has not 
mention the 


may learn to welcome this 


been necessary to 


scourge of the Arctic, the myriads ol 
insects that rise from the minnowless 
pools of the tundra. Their numbers 
and ferocity cannot be exaggerated 
But don’t be intimidated 

First, you can minimize the insect 
problem by coming to the tundra 


You 


ahead of the worst of the INOS ULLOeS 


early—say, by June 15. will be 
and completely ahead of the biting 
flies. The last half of June, inciden 
tally, is the height of the nesting sea 
son for the birds, although there are 
still snowbanks in sheltered places 
and the pack ice is holding firm 
against the shore of Hudson Bay 
Then, on warm days you will use 
repellents and come to realize how 
have been improved in 


Freshly applied, they 


much they 
recent years. 
gave me complete protection from 
the June Mosq UiLOes. 

Having disposed of the bugs, let's 
take a look at the 
soldiers stationed here, these are in 
“Barren But you 
will not find it so. True, the land is 


land. To bored 


deed Grounds.” 


mostly level, and, lacking trees, it 
seems peculiarly empty. Yet, to call 
it barren, one would have to ovei 
look the fact that, except where rocks 
break through or pools drown it, the 
surface is a mat of vegetation. 
Here, where eminences are meas 
ured in inches and the ground is in 
a summer-long state of thaw above 
altitude 
the 


the eternal frost, a foot ol 


brings a striking change in 
plants. At the top of a ridge thrown 
up by the frost, the purplish-brown 
mosses are dry and crisp, and the 
pale grays and greens of the lichens 
stand out vividly. Against this intri 
cate patchwork, the bright-spotted 
golden plover and the brown-flecked 
Hudsonian curlew sit on their open 
invisible. A 
where the ground is soggy, last year’s 


nests, few inches lowe 


grasses and sedges are yellow until 


lost in the green shoots of new 
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growth. In tussocks like 


these 


the 


Audubon 


stilt sandpiper, dowitcher, and north- 


ern phalarope find concealment fot 


their nests. Birds are 


everywhere. 


Bird 


Actually, I am not sure there are 


more birds here 


tomed to seeing in one area. 


accus 


rhat Plates 


question awaits a breeding-bird cen 


the 
INLENSILY 
thei 


may be 
the 


sus. It 

and 
birds 
nesting 
thrusts so many of them 
attention. Continued 


view 
the 
and 


enter into 


activities 


with 


here 
upon oul 
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unobstructed 


whi h 
mating 
that 


reproductions on 10%" fine white 


wall, 


Set of four: 
poll, orchard oriole and the 


sparrow illustrated above. 
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vored deciduous shrubs or trees, the 
robins, song sparrows, chipping span 
rows, and others use the evergreens 
to start then breeding. 

Excellent for this purpose, highly 
ornamental and found in the coole1 
the 
spruces. As 


and con 


temperate regions ol 
the 


voung trees they 


tinent, are native 
are symmetrical and 


look splendid, but they do not grow 


old gracetully and eventualiv lose 
many of their lower branches. Much 
superior in a planting for perma 


the Oriental 


nence are two CXOLICs, 

spruce, Picea orientalis, and the Sea 
bian spruce, Picea omortka. The tor 
mer is densely pyramidal, grows to 
a height of 150 feet and has lus 
trous, dark green needles. The Ser 


bian spruce 1S almost columnat in 
habit with glossy green needles that 
then 


move in 


show much of whitish under 


surfaces as they the wind. 

The pines are 
the Arctic Circle 
some kind can be 
every part of the country. Of special 
merit the 
and red pines, Pinus strobus, P. flexi 
lis, and P. 
be added the Swiss stone pine, FP. 
Korean 
Austrian 
austriaca, the Japanese white 
pine, P. parviflora. The 
possibly the best evergreen, for plant 


distributed from 


to Guatemala and 
grown in almost 


are native white, limber, 


resinosa. To these may 
cembra, the 


the 


pine, P. kora 


ENSIS, pine, P. nigra 
and 
best pine, 
ing along the seashore in the north 
eastern United States, is the Japa 


black 


It has done very 


thunbergi 
Nantucket 
Martha’s Vineyard where other 


nese pine, Pinus 
well on 
and 


plants have failed, for it withstands 


wind and even a small amount olf 
salt spray. 
The hemlocks can easily be con 


sidered the most graceful and beau 
tiful of the 
Phe 
hemlocks, 


narrow-leaved evergreen 


trees. Canada and Carolina 
I'suga canadensis and T 
caroliniana, are the most diversified 
species with many variants showing 
habit, 


The stately west 


differences in foliage, and 
method of growth. 
ern hemlock, Tsuga heterophylla, IS 
the tallest, reaching a height of 200 
feet in the humid climate and moist 
soil of the Northwest 


hemlock, 7 


rhe Japanese 


dive rstfolia, usually 


grows with several trunks and, be 
cause of its slow growth, makes a 
neater, smaller tree than some of 


the others. It is apparently the only 
one producing or holding needles on 
twigs that are 8 to 10 years old. All 
of the hemlocks have profuse small 
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When writing odvertisers 


cones but these are not always pro 


duced every year 
The 


of all the conifers and the 


darkest 
most strik 


vews are the green 


ing. They flourish in many kinds ol 
soil and their bright red, fleshy 
fruits, Conspicuous in autumn, are 


well liked by 
cipal species are the 

the 
and the western yew, 


many birds. The prin 
Japanese yew, 
Paxus cuspidata, English yew, 
Taxus baccata 
Taxus brevifolia 

Other popular evergreens that are 
good tor nesting and cover, include 
Lhies concolor. 


homole pis, 
the 


our native white fir, 
the Nikko fir, A 
Veitch fir, A. vertchi, 
fir, 


the 
native 
taxifolia, 


Douglas Pseudotsuga 


and the American arbor-vitae, Thiuja 


occidentalis 


The 


wintel 


the red cedars, Juniperus virginiana. 


birds’ greatest favorites lon 
food, cover, and nesting are 
Unfortunately, they are not appro 
priate for the discriminating plant 
ings as thew esthetic qualities are 
impaired by the drab, dull, brown 
winter color of the leaves. However, 
the the 


Juniperus virginiana glauca, and the 


varieties, silver red cedar, 


Canaert red cedar, 
giniana canaerti, are both splendid, 
that hold 


spective silvery-blue and dark green 


Juniperus vn 


compact forms their re 


foliages throughout the year. 


It is to be remembered that the 


suggested evergreens are forest trees 
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BIRDHOUSE KITS 
Ready to be Assembled 


Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


only for those whe demand the very best, — 


dopth-ot-field, degree of sharpness, and. 


1 Patented adjustable “Steady-Hold” — 
forehead rest. % 
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1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Tempt the winter 
birds to visit you 
regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply 
of Kellogg's wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 
help these feathered quests 
safely through the winter. Help pre- 


will 


serve the birds and they will repay 
you bountifully in the spring and 
summer by ridding your trees and 
garden of thousands of insect pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 


5 Ibs. $1.35 
10 Ibs. 2.35 
25 Ibs. 5.15 


"Little Joe'’ Sunflower Seed—small 
black and meaty— 


5 Ibs. $1.40 
10 Ibs. 2.40 
25 Ibs. 5.25 
Kellogg's Economy" Mixture— 
5 |b. bag $1.10 
10 Ib. bag 1.80 
25 |b. bag 3.75 


Above are prices per package, delivered 
to your home by parcel post—5¢ per 
pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


and as such require room to expand 
They should not be used for foun 
dation plantings, but rather as speci 


PHOTOGRAPHERS | 2%». insizeats and tor vat 


hedges or screens. If the lower 
‘ . , 
& i I Ri: q-T ACH branches are retained, the beauty ts 
‘ 4 4 4 
greatly enhanced and they may serve 
> 

makes an ordinary to attract some species of nesting 
camera a birds that prefer to hide their treas 

ures on or near the ground 

3-DIMENSIONAL 

In situations requiring low-grow 
camera ing evergreens, the following may 
be considered to be most attractive 
Yet, it's true! With a as well as useful to the birds: rho 
Stereo-Tach on your dodendrons, mountain laurels, an 
camera you can take 
realistic 3-dimension- 
al pictures in full col- 
or or black and white 
. . « takes action too! Simple to attach, 
simple to operate, Stereo-Tach opens up gent weeping hemlock 
a whole new world of photo-fun. spec mens s about 35 vears old, is 


For 35 MM CAMERAS-—Stereo-Tach outfit four feet high and 18 feet in diam 
#101, complete with 3-dimensional slide eter, with graceful, weeping branch 


dromedas, firethorns, evergreen bar 
berries, the dwarf forms of spruces, 
yews, and junipers, and the most 
beautiful of all the conifers, the Sai 
One ol my 


viewer 


ONLY $17.70 ae 


Phe oriental crabapples as a group 
FOR LARGER CAMERAS—Stereo-Tach Out 


fit #100, complete with 3-dimensional print 
viewer ering and fruiting trees. In May 


ONLY $16.25 their branches are wreathed with 


FOR POLAROID LAND CAMERAS—Stereo bloom so thick that the loliage can 
Tach Outfit #100-PL, complete with 3-dimen not be seen and the autumn and 
sional print viewer 


ONLY $16 25 winter displays of vellow, red, and 
>. 


scarlet pomes are unsurpassed. The 


SLIDE AND PRINT VIEWERS crabapples in general are small trees 
eesmggeeremm™, Add fun to a group Many are round and mound-like in 


neal showing of your 3- habit, some are vase shaped, others 
3 vacw-urte, dimensional pictures. have pendulous branches and sey 
— One viewer isn’t eral are columnar, at least’ while 
enough . . . get “ex- young Their intricate, twiggy 
tras” and keep every- 
one happy. Projec- 
tion equipment (us- 
ing your regular slide projector) also 
available. 
Priced from $3.50 up 


Write ws relative te your photographic needs 
Many items availiable at appreciable savings Lhe American hawthorns or Cra 


Vn | PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
FOR BIOLOGISTS 


Box 866 — Storrs, Conn. 


ire about our most ornamental flow 


branching systems and dense sum 
mer foliage endear them as cove 


and nestit sites to such perennial 


ig 
favorites as cardinals, goldfinches, 
thrushes, indigo buntings, and native 


sparrows 


taegus, are valued for their pie 


turesque Shapes, for their thorny and 


dense habits of growth, their profuse 


AUDUBON FILMSTRIPS RELEASED 


The availability of a series of six color filmstrips on the life and bird 
paintings of John James Audubon is announced by the Photo and Film 
Department of the National Audubon Society. John A. Haeseler pro 
duced the series for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, The reproductions 
of paintings are grouped according to bird habitats and are accom 
panied by many quotations from Audubon’s writings. The conservation 
theme is based on ecological facts and is expertly handled. This series 
should be of especial interest to Audubon branches and affiliates, Audu 
bon Junior Clubs, garden clubs, schools, and art groups, as well as 
collectors of Auduboniana 

Full details can be obtained trom the Photo and Film Department at 


Audubon House 
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clusters of small white flowers, bright 
red fruits, and splendid autumn col- 
ors. Whether used as lawn tree, for 
highway planting, or for screens and 
hedges, the Washington hawthorn, 
Crataegus phaenopyrum, must be 
considered as first choice. Its scarlet 
pomes persist for the winter with 
out loss of color or shrinkage of 
pulp. A close second is the cockspur 
thorn, C. crus-galli, whose three-inch 
thorns make almost impenetrable 
barriers. Almost every bird that util 
izes small trees, has been known to 
build its nest in one of the haw 
thorns. 


The vividly-hued scarlet tanagers, 
rose-breasted grosbeaks, and Balti 
more orioles are treetop birds and 
are most apt to be found in the tall 
growing trees of the open forests, 
larmsteads, parks, and gardens. That 
marvel of nest-builders, the Balti 
more oriole, usually suspends its nest 
at the outer end of a drooping upper 
branch of a tall tree such as the elm 


Mention must be made of two 
groups of trees—birches and oaks 
just average as nesting sites, but ex 
tremely valuable in attracting the 
insect-eating, economically usetul, 
and delightfully colored warblers 
The birehes and oaks are, of course, 
well known for their graceful man 
ner of growth, good foliage, wonde 
ful fall coloring, and charming win 
ter effect. 

The “Mighty Oak” is typified by 
the white oak, Quercus alba, tor 
massive specimens 150 feet tall, and 
some as much as 800 years old have 
been recorded. The scarlet oak, 
Quercus coccinea, with its brilliant 
autumn colors, thrives on dry hill- 
sides. For the South, the live oak, 
Q. virginiana, is one of the impres- 
sive sights and the typical habit of 
one of these trees is easily twice as 
broad as high and densely rounded 
in outline. For the smaller property, 
the pin oak, Quercus palustris, is 
most appropriate because of its nar- 
row pyramidal shape. Most oaks pre- 
fer acid soil. The red oak, Quercus 
borealis, is most tolerant as to soil 
requirements and does well undet 
city conditions. 

The birches are essentially north 
ern trees and are valued for thei 
interesting bark, for their flowers or 
catkins, and for their lovely yellow 
autumn color, Most prominent are 
the white barks of the canoe birch, 
Betula papyrifera, the gray birch, 
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B. populifola, and the ] uropean Ol 
white birch, B. pendula. The bark 
of the river birch, B. nigra, is reddish 
brown and exfoliating: that of the 
sweet birch, B 
black and cherry-like. 

The number of birds that nest in 


lenta, is brown to 


ol under dec iduous shrubs are le 
gion. Among them are the vellow 
and black-billed cuckoos, roadrun 
ners, alder flycatchers, mockingbirds, 
catbirds, black-capped, 
white-eyed and Bell's vireos, many 
warblers, blue grosbeaks, varied and 


thrashers, 


painted buntings, towhees, and most 
sparrows 

While almost any dense shrub is 
suitable for nesting, I think that two 
other factors should be considered. 
First, the plant or plantings must be 
esthetic and, second, some other con 
tributions to the well-being of birds 
are essential. Specifically, the fruits 
of such plants should be of use to 
birds during the wandering, migrat- 
ing, or wintering seasons, or the 
shrubbery should be 
Therefore, the mate 


available for 
all-year cover. 
rial that is acceptable is limited to 
the viburnums, barberries, privets, 
buckthorns, and elderberries, and to 
the low-growing evergreens pre 
viously mentioned. 

As climate, soil, moisture, shade, 
availability, 
etc., are factors that should influence 


personal — preferences, 
selection of species or varieties of 
the above genera, consultation with 
the local nurseryman, county agent, 
or garden club, is advisable. Hedges 
usually are excellent for nest building 
and cover, but shrubs that require 
constant clipping or pruning should 
be avoided as this may prove to be 
disturbing to the birds nesting in 
them 


Not to illustrate the number of 
birds that may be found around one 
plant, but rather the principle that 
vertical 


different horizontal and 


PATRONIZE 
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planes permit the breeding of differ 
ent species in proximity and appa 
ent harmony, allow me to cite the 
case of one of our oaks. The upper 
outer branches supported the nest 
of scarlet tanagers; in an abandoned 
woodpecker hole in the bole, chicka 
dees reared their young; the unde 
planting of Regel privet enabled cat 
birds to set up housekeeping; and 
the leat-covered ground towards the 
rear, concealed the treasures of oven 
birds. And if that was not enough 
bird activity for one season, may | 
add that the oven-birds hatched two 


cowbirds! 


-_—— BR TTT 
OUR SINCEREST APOLOGIES ...... >: 
TO THOSE FRIENDS WHOSE CATALOGS WERE DELAYED 
TO INCLUDE OUR LATEST EQUIPMENT 


FROM THE ONLY COMPANY OF ITS KIND 3 
FREE IN THE COUNTRY 
OUR BRAND NEW 1953 CATALOG. 
LIGHTWEIGHT CAMP & TRAIL SPECIALISTS FROM THE & 
ARCTIC TO THE HIMALAYAS 
OCCASIONAL CAMPER OR EXPLORER WRITE DEPT AU 


CAMP & TRAIL OUTFITTERS wi’wvSer's"s 


Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 


3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1.50 


Postpal 
Stained Glass Flowers lure Ruby-throated Gems of 
Fiashing flight. “Just add 
sugar and water and serve.’’ 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 
“Everything for Wild Birds'’—Catalogue Free 


Sutterfly 
COLLECTING KIT 


A complete kit for the collecting, mount 
ing and preservation of butterflies and other 
This kit consists of butterfly net 
( please indicate if child or adult size is re 


Insects, 


quired), non-poisonous killing bottle, mount 
ing board, Riker specimen mount, insect 
pins, mounting pins, forceps, and complete 


instructions 


THE KIT COMPLETE, postpaid $7.50 


The Pacific Butterfly Net, standard size $2.35 
Insect pins, per 100 $0.45, per 1000 3.00 
The Pacific Insect Box, Redwood, 9x 13 2.25 


Beautiful Tropical Butterflies, unmounted 
10 different butterflies from South 
America cases 
10 different butterflies from India. 
10 different butterflies from Africa 


Free price lists of Insect Collecting Equip 
ment and buiterflies from all parts of the 
world will be sent upon request 


ROBERT G. WIND 
827 Congress Avenue 
Pacifie Grove, California 
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Hand Carved Birds in Wood 


PAINTED IN OILS* MOUNTED ON DRIFTWOOD 


Viiniature 


1 inch or more $3.50 and up 


Large 
3 inch or more $5.00 and up 


Please write for information 


Helen Lay Strong 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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COATED PRISM BINOCULARS 


leitz 8430, 
Flyweight 
Binuxit 
binoculars 
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brilliance, 
clarity, power! 


Made with the same supreme op- 
tical precision as the world-famous 
Leica camera and Leitz micro- 
scopes. Complete line available 
from 3" x 13.5" opera glasses to 
15 x 60 night hunting glasses .. . 
with either center-wheel or individ- 
ual eyepiece focusing. Coated op- 
tics give unsurpassed clarity and 
brilliance. For complete informa- 
tion see your franchised Leica 
dealer. 

E. LEITZ, Inc., 468 Fourth Ave. 

New York 16, N. Y. 


A profusely illustrated, 
comprehensive field 


BIRDS ™% 
OF MEXICO 


By EMMETT REID BLAKE \ \\ 


Iilustrated by Douglas E. Tibbitts 
The rich bird life of Mexico 


is at last made accessible in a form 
facilitating rapid identification in the 
field. Describes more than 950 species 
in brief nontechnical terms. With over 
300 wonderfully detailed line drawings 


At all bookstores, $6.00, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill 


Alrican Handbook 
xs ol Birds 


SERIES ONE - VOLUME I 


Birds of Eastern and 
Northeastern Africa 


By C. W. Mackworth-Praed 
and Captain C. H. B. Grant 


You will find the AFRICAN HANDBOOK 
OF BIRDS the authoritative book on the 
subject the outstanding reference work for 
library or held use 
16 vears of research, the authors have in 
cluded the scientific and English names of 
1450 species, their distribution, habits and 
habitats, nests and eggs, breeding, food and 
calls, and as much other information as is 
known, in a concise text. Maps in the mar 
gin show the distribution of each species 
1000 full-color illustrations, 20 photographs 
black-and-white drawings 


Drawing on more than 


and numerous 
clearly picture most of the larger birds of 
Kastern Africa $12.50 


LONGMANS FIELD HANDBOOKS 


Common Birds of the Cape 
Common Birds of the Bush 


By J. M. WINTERBOTTOM. Each, $1.75 
dt all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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The 

vh 19534 

Indexed. S8B.95 
making 
Birds oft 


in color, at a reasonable pric 


For many years this volume 


Watlable Audubon’'s complete 
America 
has been t popular reference work, and 
the decision to reprint from entirely 
new plates is to be welcomed Despit 
the use of paper that is a little too thin 
it is a decided improvement over later 
printings of the previous 1937 edition 
However, 65 plates those which Audu 
bon added to his own Miniature Edition 
ilter the appearance of the original 


of plates included from 435 to a round 


Elephant bringing the numbe 
00—have tor some reason been omitted 
from this edition It is unfortunate 
since this book's fundamental virtue has 


been its compl teness 


BIRDS OF MEXICO; A GUIDE FOR FIELD 
IDENTIFICATION 
Emmet Ret 
o Press 
ustrated 


Indexed. S6.00 


[he need for a held wide to the birds 
ol Mexico has been felt for many vears 
ind this book is therefore most welcome 
It includes keys to the species, Concise 
descriptions, information about thei 
distribution in Mexico, and local races 
where these exist 


in identification. Except for a frontis 


plus remarks to help 


piece, the illustrations are in black and 


whit 


INTRODUCTION TO WESTERN BIRDS 
Paca, Lane Publishin 
fornia. 1953. 16 


Pape) é Tilu 


i. $1.50 


\ brief description and a summary ol 
the habits and behavior of each of 70 
birds are here given, a page to each 
species, arranged alphabetically by thei 
common names. There are some short 


comings in text and illustrations, but 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


with so few general hooks available on 
western birds, this one will no doubt 
be popular with beginning bird watch 
ers in that section of the country. The 
format is extremely attractive 


BIRDS OF EASTERN AND 

NORTH EASTERN AFRICA (Part One) 
By C. W. Mackworth-Praed and C. H. B 
Grant, Longmans, Green and Compan 
Vew York, 1952. 814 


Illustrated. Indexed. $12.50. 


x 51% in., 836 pp 


This is a reference book organized al 
ter the plan of a field guide. It includes 
an introduction to each bird family, a 
key to the species, with scientific and 
English names, and data on local and gen 
eral distribution (illustrated with small 
maps), habits, habitats, nests and eggs 
times and records of breeding, and food 
and call notes so far as they are known 
The illustrations include line drawings 
photographs, and colored plates by Ro 
land Green, H. Gronvold and others 
This, the first part of a work planned in 
two volumes, covers the families from 
Ostriches through Pittas. 


HANDBOOK OF TURTLES: THE TURTLES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND 
BAJA CALIFORNIA 
By Archie Carr, Cornell Unwersity Press 
Ithaca, New York, 1952. 914 x 61% In 
942 pp Illustrated. Indexed. $7.50 

This excellent semi-popular book gives 
keys to families, descriptions, and in 
formation on range, habitat, habits, and 
economic status of 79 species. It also 


includes some folklore. 


THE BREEDING BIRDS OF KASHMIR 

By R.S. P. Bates and E. H. N. Lowthe) 
Oxtord Uniwersity Press, London, 1952 
$06 pp. Illustrated with 
151 photographs by the authors and 5 
colored plates by D. V. Cowen. Indexed 


S$, .00 


S54 x 55% im., 


Covering an area of 85,000 square 
miles, the states of Kashmir and Jammu 
in India have a climate ranging from 
irctic to tropical, and country varying 
from hot dry plains, forests, marshes and 
lakes to peaks up to 15,000 feet. Birdlite 
is therelore rich and diversified. In this 
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book the authors, both well-known bird 


photographers, have restricted them 
selves to the detailed description of 116 
breeding birds, with a supplementary 
list of 45 species. Information is given 
on field identification, distribution, hab 


its, nests, and breeding data. 


HOOFED MAMMALS OF THE WORLD 
By Ugo Mocht and 7 Donald Carter, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1953 
154, x 12% in. 92 pp. Illustrated. 
$15.00 

The charming and all but passé art 
of silhouette portraiture has been mag 
nificently revived in this extraordinary 
book. Mr. Mochi’s skill in delineating 
animals, placing them in their habitats, 
and creating the 
tive through the use of knife and paper 
alone is an extraordinary work of art 
Donald Carter, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, has contributed a 
brief text giving essential information 
on each of the families and species illus 
trated 


illusion of perspec 


400 PLANTS OF SOUTH FLORIDA 

By Julia F. Morton and R. Bruce Ledin, 
Text House, Coral Gables, Florida, 1952. 
914 x 61 in., 134 pp. 28 full-page draw- 
ings by Frank D. Venning. Indexed. 
$3.50. 

This non-technical guide should help 
many visitors to south Florida. It covers 
the more common trees, shrubs, vines 
and herbaceous plants—both native and 
introduced. The descriptions are at 
ranged under their 
with an index of more than 1,300 com 


scientific names, 


mon names 


THE SILENT WORLD 
By J]. Y. Cousteau with Frederic Dumas, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1953. 
914 x 61% in., 266 pp. Illustrated with 
photographs. $4.00 

Captain Cousteau is the inventor, with 
the help of an engineer, of the aqua 
lung, a portable breathing apparatus 
for deep-sea diving This fascinating 
book is the story of the author’s under 
water explorations, searches fot sunken 
whales, 
squids, moray eels and other so-called 


vessels, and encounters with 


‘monsters’ — which most of the time 
turned out to be harmless and afraid of 
man. Of the whole mysterious subject 
“The Silent World” gives 
only a glimpse, but that glimpse is thrill 


of sea-life, 


ing. Conservationists will be interested 
in the description of a trawl net moving 
across the ocean floor, “breaking down 
grasses and spreading destruction to the 
tiny creatures of the prairie,’” most of 
the fish escaping and future fish stock 
and pasturage destroyed. “Man’s method 
of undersea farming seemed to consist 
of blighting the acre 
small part of the 
worth pondering, certainly 


while reaping a 
crop” —a statement 
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ONE-POT COOKERY 


By Eidola Jean Bourgaize, 
Press, New York, 1953. 814 x 514 on,, 


126 pp Inde xed 


Written 
campers, this handy little book should 


Continued on Next Pag 


How to get your book PUBLISHED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of 
ao Publisher. \t tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book, as we have done for 
hundreds of other writers. All subjects considered 
New authors welcomed. Write today for illustrated 
Booklet BN. It's free 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 3!st St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


{ssociation 


$2.50 


expressly for hikers and 


This book answers 
your questions on 


THE CARE AND TRAINING OF 


HOME CAGE BIRDS 


By BERNARD POE. The only book that 
tells you all you need to know about rear- 
ing. feeding, training and breeding canaries, 
finches, parakeets, parrots and other small 
birds. 20 detailed chapters advise you on 
what to look for in buying cages, their fur- 
niture and care; common bird ailments, sex, 
longevity, mating—plus 15 pages of draw- 
ings, special bibliography, and index. At all 
bookstores. $2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. 


“is one naturalist 
whose work deserves 
" to be ranked with 
Thoreau, Burroughs and Sharp.” 
—Chicago Tribune 
Now, the author of This Fasci- 
nating Animal World turns his 
distinctive talents to the animals 
who live on his own Berkshire 
farm. The Devoes’ shared adven 
tures take place in a world all 
the more fascinating because it 
lies right outside the front door. 


by ALAN DEVOE 


with MARY BERRY DEVOE 


os Hlustrated by Walter Ferguson 
: , $3.75 at all bookstores 
{ COMING MAY 7 
" MeGRAW-HILL BOOK 
co., N. Y. 36 


wes, 
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BIRDS AND MAMMALS 
OF THE SIERRA NEVADA 


By Lowell Sumner 
and Joseph S. Dixon 


\ handbook for the naturalist—ama- 
teur or professional—who wishes to 
identify both rare and common ani 
mals found in our great western 
ranges. Contains descriptions of 167 
birds and 65 mammals. Outlines 
habits of Sierra wildlife and gives 
continental distribution. Illustrated 
with eight color plates, 46 halttones, 


$7.50 


and 2 maps. 502 pages 


LIFELONG BOYHOOD 
By Loye Milley 


Memoirs of a naturalist and non- 
technical papers in ornithology, Con- 
tains much curious lore: the mock- 
ingbird’s song, California’s ancient 
bird life, albatrosses, and the marital 
tie in birds. 


“nature writing at its best.” 
Capital Times 


“heartily recommended to biologists 
Bird-Banding 


onr 


236 pages $2.75 


in all fields.” 


Two Notable Volumes 


By Francois E. Matthes 
Edited by Fritiof Fryxell 


THE INCOMPARABLE VALLEY 


A Geologic Interpretation of the 
Yosemite, 176 pages, 50 illus., 2 maps 
$3.75 

and 


SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 


A Geological Album, 146 pages, 124 
illus $3.75 
“the most important books yet writ 
ten about the Sierra Nevada.” 
Long Beach Press Telegram 


“written with the clarity and vivid 
ness of a historical romance, but with 
the accuracy and thoroughness of a 
scientific treatise. Both are musts for 
anyone who would know and love 
his mountains better.” 


Pacific Discovery 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS 
ADDRESS: BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Holiday House 
LIFE-CYCLE STORIES 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS 


DOWNY WOODPECKER 
by Paul McCutcheon Sears 


GARDEN SPIDER 
by Mary Adrian 


HONEYBEE by Mary Adrian 


Specialists on each subject have 
checked these life-cycle stories for 
accuracy. The writing is clear and 
lively. No humanizing. Richly illus- 
trated in color by noted artists. Large 


type, easy reading, ages 6 to 9. 
$2.00 at all book stores 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 
8 West 13th Street, New York 11 


Indispensable handbooks 
for wildlife lovers 


Who Went There? 


By CARROLL COLBY. More than 150 
detailed drawings of the tracks and 
trails of 44 animals, birds, snakes and 
others, with short vivid text. 


Who Lives There? 


By CARROLL COLBY. Drawings on 
every page of the nests, burrows, 
dens and homes of birds, animals, in- 
sects and strange wild creatures, with 
graphic text. 
Pocket-size; sturdy 
leatherette bindings 
At all bookstores—Each $1.00 


or order from 


Aladdin Books 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


be uselul to outdoor cooks who want 
A spe- 
cial chapter tells how to choose the 


easy-to-make, inexpensive recipes 


wood, where and how to build the fire, 
and what equipment is needed. Picnic 
chores are reduced to a minimum, and 
to this reader the “brew” sounds tasty. 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA; THE GUIDE- 
BOOK TO THE EXCEPTIONAL RESORTS 
IN SETTINGS OF NATURAL BEAUTY 

Published by Scenic Inns of 
Inc., 5441 Second Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan, 1952. 8 x 5% in., 149 pp. Il 
lustrated. Indexed. Paper covers. $1.50 


1merica, 


This litthe book will be greatly appre 
ciated by those planning a trip by auto- 
mobile 
erally off the beaten track and are, 


speaking from the reviewer's personal 


Ihe inns recommended are gen 


experience, unusual and excellent. Itin- 
eraries and general information on the 
region are included, with emphasis on 
scenic beauties. The eastern states are 
covered most thoroughly but some re 
sorts of the West and Middle West re 
ceive mention as well. It is to be hoped 
that later editions will be expanded for 
those sections of the country 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE STORIES 

Edited by Rose Wyler, Julian Messner, 
Inc., New York, 1953. 834 x 51% in., 62 
pp. Illustrated. $1.60 each 

Children from 8 to 12 should enjoy 
these stories in which basic scientific in- 
formation is woven with suspense. The 


six volumes thus far published deal with 
astronomy, plant life, birds, sound, mag- 
netism, and nutrition. They are written 
by experienced educators, and the editor 
of the series has been a specialist in ele- 
mentary science education at Teacher's 
College, Columbia University, and with 
the U.S. Office of Education. 


ROBINS IN THE GARDEN 

By Olive Earle, William Morrow and 
Company, New York, 1953. 81% x 634 in., 
64 pp. Illustrated by the author. $2.00. 


Mrs. Earle’s new book is just as charm- 
ing as its predecessors. This one is the 
story of a family of robins from the 
time the nest is built up until the young 
birds leave for the South on their first 
migration. The drawings are delightful, 
and the text as authoritative as it is 
clear and simple. 


WONDERS OF THE WOODLAND ANI- 
MALS; THE FAMILY LIVES OF THE 
FURRY ANIMALS 


By Jacquelyn Berrill, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 1953. 94 x 6% in., 
77 pp. Illustrated by the author. $2.50. 


This book, according to the author, was 
written because her own children “find 
true life stories of animals more thrill- 
ing than fiction,” and it is excellent. 
Each of the 14 biographies—of squirrels, 
deer, raccoons, bats, porcupines, etc.— 
has been illustrated with her own draw- 
ings in black and white. 
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BUN. A WILD RABBIT, Joseph W. 
Lippincott $1.85 
LITTLE RED THE FOX, Joseph W. Lip- 
pincott 1.85 
CHUCK: A Story of the Florida Pine- 
lands, Evelyn Elkins 
THE BLACK BEAR TWINS, Jane Tomp- 
kins 
SON OF THE FOREST, Arthur H. Car- 
hart 
ROBINS IN THE GARDEN, Olive L. 
Earle 
WHAT'S INSIDE OF ANIMALS? Her- 
bert S. Zim 
BIRDS AND MAMMALS OF THE 
SIERRA NEVADA, Lowell Sumner 
and Joseph S. Dixon 7.50 


LIFELONG BOYHOOD, Loye Miller 

THE INCOMPARABLE VALLEY 

SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 

OUR ANIMAL NEIGHBORS. Alan 
Devoe 

BIRDS OF MEXICO, Emmett Reid Blake 

AFRICAN HANDBOOK OF BIRDS, C. 
W. Mackworth-Praed and C. H. B. 
Grant 

DOWNY WOODPECKER, Paul McCut- 
cheon Sears 

GARDEN SPIDER, Mary Adrian 

HONEYBEE, Mary Adrian 

WHO WENT THERE? Carroll Colby 

WHO LIVES THERE? Carroll Colby 

ROCKS, RIVERS AND THE CHANG. 
ING EARTH, Herman and Nina 
Schneider 

THE CARE AND TRAINING OF HOME 
CAGE BIRDS, Bernard Poe 
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BILL CARR—C entinued from Page 127 


On one occasion this penchant for 
realism proved embarrassing. Re- 
turning from a tour through the 
South, he checked his valise of snakes 
in Grand Central Station, innocently 
believing in its security. A large 
gopher snake with somewhat differ- 
ent ideas escaped and threw the 
place into a wriggling 
through the aisles of luggage. 


When attacks of chronic 
chitis finally made him forego the 
eastern climate, he left the museum 
and his beloved Bear Mountain and 
came to Arizona. He brought his 
ideas about natural history educa- 
tion with him, and they have proved 
a boon to the Southwest. He first or- 
ganized a program of outdoor study 
for the Philmont National Boy Scout 
Leaders’ Association in Cimarron, 
New Mexico. During this time, he 
underwent the usual baptism of sad- 
dle-sores from riding horseback and 
from sunburn suffered in his trips 
about the country to familiarize him- 
self with the new terrain. 


panic by 


bron- 


In 1946, during the controversy 
between the cattlemen and the U. S. 
Forest Service, he testified at Grand 
Junction, Colorado, against the land 
grab proposed by the cattlemen, but 
spent most of his time writing sum- 
maries of the situation with which 
to inform the general and widely in- 
terested public by whose decision, he 
believed, the whole issue finally 
would be settled. Throughout his 
campaigns on conservation he has 
approached the battles with a strat- 
egy in mind of persuasive enlighten- 
ment rather than obstinate, cate- 
gorical opposition. One night in Col- 
orado he wrote from sunset to dawn, 
preparing a tract which was mailed 
the next morning to 500 newspapers 
throughout the country. It was sub- 
sequently published by many news- 
papers, including the New York 
Times. Since then, his article has 
been used as a constitution of de- 
fense by some _ individuals and 
groups against the repeated assaults 
of the cattlemen upon the forest 
lands. 


Bill Carr was elected president of 
the Arizona Wildlife Federation 
soon after his arrival in Tucson, a 
post which he held until recently, 
although it demanded much of his 
time and energy. He is also known 
in this area for the work he put into 
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his guidebook, “Desert Parade,” pub- 
lished by Viking Press and illustrat- 
ed with photographs by his good 
friend and co-worker, Marvin Frost, 
and through his defense of the road- 
runner and the other wildlife threat- 
ened by the development of indus- 
trial civilization in the region. His 
main effort in the latter direction 
has simply been intended to aid 
Arizona in avoiding the mistakes of 
other and older states with regard to 
wildlife conservation. 


Bill Carr has supplied narrative 
to films for the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica recently, and is writing several 
guidebooks for the National Park 
Service. He has been trying to get pro- 
tection for three rare mammals of 
the district—the coati-mundi, badger, 
and ring-tailed cat. The American 
Nature Association and the Tucson 
Park Board asked him to do a pre- 
liminary survey on the possibility of 
establishing, in Mountain 
Park* near this city, an outdoor 
museum similar to the one he cre- 
ated at Bear Mountain, New York. 
The Arizona Desert Trailside Muse- 
um is the result. Under the direction 
of Bill and his competent staff, it has 
grown rapidly since its opening. In- 
corporation papers filed a short time 
ago changed its name to the Arizona 
Sonoran Desert Trailside Museum. 
It is probably the first international, 
geological and botanical garden in 
the United States. We may owe the 
success of this achievement to Bill 
Carr's attitude toward his job which 
he admirably summed up in his pre- 
liminary survey of the park: 


Tucson 


“ 


No one should ever work 
in an outdoor museum who would 
rather be engaged in any other form 
of endeavor. A _ rounded, sound 
knowledge of natural history in sev- 
eral of its phases, and the ability to 
say, ‘I don’t know but I'll look it 
up,’ a willingness to ‘sell’ the insti- 
tution rather than self, plus patience, 
a willingness to forget the 5-day 
week and the 8-hour day once in a 
while and a watchful eye for the 
constant improvement of the institu- 
tion—all of these and more are pre- 
requisite. If ever there were a full- 
time occupation, this is it—and there 
is never a dull moment.” 


* See “Blazing New Desert Trails,” by William 
H. Carr, Nature Magazine, April 1952, pp. 201- 
206, which discusses the new Arizona Desert 
Trailside Museum and Botanical and Zoological 
jardens to be developed in Tucson Mountain State 
Park.—The Editors 


New Nature Books 
for boys and girls 


Robins in the Garden 
OLIVE L. EARLE 


The actual events in the 
life of a robin family from 
spring till fall, told and 
pictured with authority and 
affection, by the author- 
artist of Thunder Wings, 
etc. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


What's Inside 
of Animals? 


HERBERT S. ZIM 


This simple and yet scien- 
tific first zoology book for 
parents and children to 
read together gives clear 
biological facts about ani- 
mals ranging from the clam 
to the dog. Vivid, colorful 
illustrations by Herschel 
Wartik. Ages 6 up. $1.75 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
William Morrow & Company 
425 4th Avenue, New York 16 
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School children watch a film about birdlife. Photograph by Ruth M. Bilenker. 


Children’s Museums 

Growing interest in the establish 
ment of children’s museums through 
out the country is a healthy sign in 
About 40 
such museums are now flourishing 
in the United States. Hartlord, 
Conn., boasts one of the finest, with 


general nature education 


an active school program, conducted 
by Miss Edna E. Becker, Staff Assist 
ant in Natural History. About halt 
of her time is devoted to visiting 
the elementary schools in the area, 
introducing unit study programs on 
various nature subjects. To date 
these have included Evergreens, As 
tronomy, Winter Birds, 
How Plants Grow, Migration, Pond 
Life, Birds of Prey, Furbearers, 
Weather, and Rocks and Minerals 


In writing about her Birds of Prey 
4 


Feeding 


program, Miss Becker explained, “I 
am talking to the 4th, 5th and 6th 
grades in each school, and in a few 
schools, the lower grades also. The 
procedure consists of an auditorium 
program of about 45 minutes in 
which I use mounted birds to illus 
trate my general talk, and end with 
the silent film, ‘Birds of Prey.’ This 
is a formal program aimed at in 
troducing the subject and stimulat 
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ing interest in it. Then I tollow up 
with a brief visit in each classroom 
at which time questions are in order 
and I can adapt the material to the 
individual class Here, too, I use 
additional illustrative material, such 
I have a written unit 
with 


as owl pellets 
study program which I leave 
each teacher. I hope in this way to 
encourage follow-up work in the 
classes.” 

Free copies of Miss Becker's unit 
study plan on “Birds of Prey” are 
(through the courtesy of 
the Children’s Hart 
ford). Write to Audubon Junior 
Clubs, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 


28, N. ¥ 


available 
Museum olf 


for your copy 


Bankers Push Conservation 
Another encouraging sign is the 
banking 


interest Various concerns 
are taking in nature and conserva 
tion education. Mr. C. M. Malone, 
Vice-chairman of the Board of the 
Second National Bank of Houston, 
Texas is sparking a state-wide or 
ganization of 600 firms and individ 
uals, called Texas Friends of Con- 
servation. Designed particularly for 


the benefit of Texas high school stu 


dents, its purpose is to point out 
how proper methods of conservation 
of soil, water, and forests will pro- 
vide resources for future generations 
and help keep America strong. This 
organization invests approximately 
$6 per annum on each of the 7,000 
high schools of the state in connec- 
tion with the essay contest it spon- 
sors on conservation. In sending a 
message to the high school students 
of Texas, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower said, “Once again I am privi- 
leged to congratulate you on your 
essay contest, sponsored by the Texas 
Friends of Conservation. Your re- 
search and study will help to de- 
velop our country to the optimum 
and at the same time conserve our 
treasure of natural resources for fu- 
ture generations.” 

And children entering the lobby 
of the main branch of the North Side 
Savings Bank, at 23Ist Street and 
Broadway in New York City, this 
month, wonder if nearby Van Cort- 
landt Park has somehow been mis- 
placed. There are nests on every 
hand of birds common to the area 
in a display that also includes a col 
ored portrait of each species with 
a brief description. The bank is en 
couraging teachers to bring in their 
classes for a look-see. 


Miniature Floating Gardens 

When Mrs. Caroline Mapes, Bird 
Chairman of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State, Inc., was 
at Audubon House recently, complet- 
ing plans for the splendid coopera- 
tion her organization is offering in 
stimulating interest in Audubon 
Junior Clubs, she gave us an idea 
fcr a miniature floating garden that 
we pass on to you. Take an ordi 
nary cork coaster—the kind you can 
purchase at the dime store—sprinkle 
it with grass seed, float it in a flowe1 
bowl and watch your garden grow. 
She says she makes hers into a mini 
ature sanctuary by placing two or 
three tiny carved ducks and geese 
on it 

* 

How a P.T.A. Nature Committee 
Functions 

We've been receiving requests fon 
more details about how the Nature 
Committee of the Chappaqua 
(N. Y.) Parent Teachers Association 
functions — ever since Mrs. Rose 
Moore, teacher and Maine Camp 
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alumna, described this at the Junior 
Education Session of our annual con- 
vention. This committee was an out 
growth of that organization’s Special 
Projects Committee, and has been 
set up as a separate unit with a small 
operating budget because of the in- 
creasing service it provides to both 
teachers and children for nature ac- 
tivities. Mrs. Donald J]. Overocker, 
Chairman, describes its objectives as 
coordinating nature activities in the 
various grades, supplying speakers 
and movies for assembly programs, 
preparing nature displays and ex- 
hibits, and stimulating organization 
of Audubon Junior Clubs. It is pres- 
ently working with the new Saw 
Mill River Audubon Society in the 
hopes of bringing Audubon Screen 
Tours to the community. Recently 
it sponsored a spring natare exhibit, 
using the library of the Roaring 
Brook School 

Iwelve classes in the district con 
tributed the exhibits that they had 
produced during the year and many 
individual 
pated, There were exhibits of live 
American toads, snakes, spotted pond 


children also partici 


turtles; spring peepers even laid eggs 
to add greatly to the excitement. 


irtist at the Zoo 

Artist James Gordon Irving wields 
his paintbrush in such a variety ol 
habitats that he has come to accept 
an odd-assorted lot of kibitzers as 
part of the fun. Therefore, he was 
only mildly startled the other day 
to find an anaconda (a large South 
American snake, also called a wate 
boa) watching him with great in 
terest as he worked on some illus 
trations for a new reptile guide. 
Seems he had set up his easel in the 
reptile house at the Bronx Zoo and 
was hard at work, portraying a king 
cobra. Also, it seems that Andy, the 
Zoo's pet anaconda, was taking a 
constitutional in the hallway while 
his cage was being cleaned, and evi 
dently wondering what gave with 
Irving, had projected three or tow 
feet of himself into the room = to 
watch the goings-on. Irving says that 
Andy offered no suggestions so he 
assumes that the illustrations have 


his approval. ‘This book, by the way, 


“Golden Nature 
Guide Series,” published by Simon 
and Schuster, priced at $1 each. Its 


is sixth in the 


antecedents include guides on ‘Trees, 
Insects, Birds, Stars, and Flowers, 
each authored by Herbert Zim and 


LIPPINCOTT 


American Wildlife Series 


NEW REVISED EDITIONS 


By JOSEPH WHARTON 


Chuck 


The story of our earth,for children 
10 and up,is brilliantly told in 


ROCKS, RIVERS ano 
THE CHANGING EARTH 
by Herman and Nina Schneider. $3.00 


For a full description of 
this and other outstanding 
science books for children 
write for your free copy of 
the new, illustrated booklet 


“Understanding Our World.” 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. 
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8 WEST 13th STREET * NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


in The Yearling.” 


A Story of the Florida Pinelands 
By EVELYN ELKINS. How a boy grows up in the 


Florida wilderness to conquer his handicap of 
polio through his love and study of wild crea- 

Illustrated by GEORGE F. MASON tures. ‘Has the breath of life and humor found 
of the N. Y. Museum of Natural History 


Bun, A Wild Rabbit 


Virginia Kirkus. Illustrated 
by John Gretzer. Ages 11-15. $2.75 


The Black Bear Twins 


By JANE TOMPKINS. Two small 


* adorable black bear cubs in their 

one of the most attractive » first venturesome weeks of life. 

‘JH little creatures of the woods. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Ages 
fe 8-12. $2.35 


Little Red the Fox | Son of the Forest 


The cleverest of six cubs learns how to By ARTHUR H. CARHART. How the 

evade Farmer Slown, escape other dan- son of a Colorado Forest Ranger 

gers, and grow up to find a mate and safe learns about conservation and the 

home. ways of the forest in an adventure- y. 
Ages 8-11. filled summer. Ages 12-16. $2.50 oe 


Every child who loves a 
rabbit will love these true 
and exciting adventures of 


Each $1.85 


At all bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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four of them illustrated by Irving. 
If you're building up a good chil 
dren’s library, you'll find all six an 
excellent addition. Also, we recom 
mend the new “Golden Treasury of 
Natural History,” by Bertha Morris 
Parker. In this truly magnificent 
book, a clear, fascinating text and 


more than 500 striking and accu- 
rate color plates take a youngster 
on a tour of our universe, among 
thousands of natural wonders of 
land, sea and air. Mr. Irving is 
one of the 17 artists providing the 
book's spectacular colored illustra- 
tions. 


Here's a little adventure for out 
of-doors, (or indoors on a rainy 
Saturday, or for a shut-in) that's 


( 
( 


great fun. Give a child five seeds 
(you might put them in a cello- 
phane envelope so he won't lose 
them) but keep their kinds a mys 
tery. Have him plant these sepa 
rately in five small flower pots, or 
all in one large one—then watch 
to see what happens. As the seeds 
grow he'H have the time of his life 
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Start a “Mystery Garden” 
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trying to identify each one. You 
might offer him a reward, if he 
can identify each plant correctly 
by the time it is two inches high 
Iry to choose seeds of entirely 
different 
those that germinate easily. A good 


appearance and _ also 


group might be corn, sweet pea 
nasturtium, morning glory, and 
sunflower. You'll want to trans 
plant some of these, too, to gain 


full growth 
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Write for illustrated booklet. 
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THAT BIG DAY— Continued from Page 117 

This one happened on a recent 
trip. A ruffed grouse’s nest was lo- 
cated beforehand, but on the Big 
Day the bird slipped off the nest 
before the group arrived and all we 
saw were the eggs. “Is the ruffed 
grouse egg merely an immature 
grouse in extremely juvenile plum- 
age?” asks Stearns. “If so, it should 
count as a species.” Should it? 

Making certain of an identifica- 
tion is the second of these perplexing 
matters. To illustrate, Ed tosses this 
one at us. “The nest of a Cooper's 
hawk has been carefully located, and 
at one o'clock in the morning a flash- 
light is directed toward the nest. 
By looking at the lighted area with 
binoculars it is possible to see the 
eye of the hawk sitting on the nest. 
It is not possible to identify the 
hawk by view at this time. However, 
there is no doubt about the identity 
of the bird because it is sitting on 
the nest incubating the eggs and had 
previously been identified as a Coop- 
er’s hawk. Should this bird, whose 
identification is based upon work of 
a previous day, count as an identi- 
fied Big Day bird?” 

We manage somehow to _ get 
around these moral problems, but 
there still remains the matter of 
fitting the Big Day within 24 hours. 
Besides staking birds out there are 
other time-savers which our frater- 
nity uses. While birds are truly fas- 
cinating creatures, no one should 
take time to admire them on the 
Big Day. People like myself, who 
steal minutes here and there to wax 
poetic over their colors and songs, 
become very trying. There simply is 
no time for aesthetics unless the bird 
is a most unusual one. 

When a road runs through good 
birding woods, observers ride on the 
fenders while the car moves slowly 
forward. In this manner we locate 
singing birds at considerable dis- 
tances and cover large wooded areas 
quickly. Of course, we do not stop 
to eat. All the food we need is 
carried in the cars and eaten while 
we dash from one place to another. 
Gracious dining on the Big Day is 
strictly for the birds! As a Big Day 
draws to its close and we wonder 
where the hours have gone, the race 
against time becomes keener. We 
chide ourselves for not having 
planned the trip more efficiently and 
resolve to do better next time. 
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Continued from Page 131 

It is too bad the man who first 
called the small sandpipers “peeps” 
couldn't have known them first on 
the tundra. The semipalmated 
sandpiper, for example, is most un- 
peeplike here. If you want to know 
how it sounds in mating season, take 
the bell off your alarm clock and let 
the mechanism run down. Try to 
imagine three or four of these birds 
within hearing, add a couple of least 
sandpipers in noisy tumbling flight 
overhead, put a stilt sandpiper with 
ceaseless chatter high in the sky, and 
complete the scene with a pair of 
Hudsonian curlews yelping in agita- 
tion nearby—and you have some con- 
ception of the shorebird voices on 
the tundra. 

If you walk a few days across the 
open country, you are sure to flush 
all of these, and more too, from their 
nests. Not at all common but nesting 
in this same area is the rare Hud- 
sonian godwit.* Near the shore, 
where the Pre-Cambrian granite 
forms a ridge, rounded and planed 
by glaciers, the semipalmated plover 
lays its eggs on a patch of moss among 
the lichen-stained rocks. Among 
these same rocks, in the moss at 
the edge of a pool, the American 
pipit buries its nest. 

However, no account of the arctic 
prairies is complete without men 
tion of the Lapland longspur. It 
sings its spirited melody from every 
side—from the ground and from the 
sky. At the conclusion of the flight 
song, the biack-throated male drifts 
to the ground like a feather. In 
wetter places you will find also the 
Smith’s 
oriole. 


longspur, orange as an 

Anywhere in the open country 
you may stumble on the nest of 
larger birds such as the old-squaw, 
pintail, red-breasted merganser, pa 
rasitic jaeger, willow ptarmigan, and 
short-eared owl. 

Of the larger mammals you will 
not see many, but you will find ex- 


* For an accour the nesting of the Hud 
sonian godwit near hurchill, s« “Northward 
Bound for Godwits,” by Hazel R. Ellis, Audubon 
Magazine, pp. 154-159, May-June 1948 issue 
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citing signs. Droppings and_hoot- 
prints tell where the caribou passed 
in migration a few weeks before. In 
the spring of 1951, they say, 600,000 
crossed the airfield. Wads of hair 
may have been left by wolves fol- 
lowing the herd. Watch the moraines 
carefully and you may see a heap of 
earth marking the den of the arctic 
fox. You are sure you have found 
it, probably with pups inside, if the 
mother squalls at you like a red 
tailed hawk in the distance. At this 
season, her yellowish-gray coat has 
little resemblance to the lustrous 
pelage of winter. 

You will not want to go back 
south without a look at the ragged 
edge of the coniferous forest. Since 
willows and birches are reduced to 
bushes here, the only real trees are 
black spruce and tamarack. These 
are mostly less than six inches in 
diameter, though sometimes more 
than 100 years old and so twisted 
by the winds as to be unsplittable, 
as you will find if you use some 
for firewood. 

As you approach the trees, the 
first song you hear may seem to be 


that of a white-throated sparrow 
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Put this giant, distance-devouring prismatic telescope to your eye. See the 


singing just the start of its usual 
song. If so, look again. You are al 
most certain to find a black-chinned, 
pink-billed bird, one of the hand- 
somest of its family, the Harris's 
sparrow. On every hand you will 
hear the blackpoll warbler; its pene 
trating note comes from every spruce 
thicket, even an isolated patch on 
the tundra. The redpoll in dipping 
flight overhead will remind you of 
a hoarse-voiced goldfinch. Deeper in 
the forest where the lichens shroud 
the spruce, your ears will sort out 
the emphatic notes of the fox spar- 
row, the brief veery-like effort of the 
gray-cheeked thrush, and the rusty- 
gate squeak of the rusty blackbird. 

As your train takes you back south, 
and you have a final look at the 
northern forest, you will understand 
why they say in the Arctic that a 
visitor always comes back. 
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Color-corrected 
Achromatic Lenses 


All Optics 
Diemond-ground 


Precision Calibrated 


Razor-sharp, 
Micrometer-style 
Focusing Eyepiece 


Featherweight 


Sturdy Case & 
Neck Lanyard 


Outstanding Optical Values Since 1916 
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LETTERS — Continued from Pag 


something we don't often see in the 
country here 


It was a thrilling sight, for a_ bird 
watcher, to see this many species to 


Audubon Market 


gether, within a radius of perhaps 50 
feet, all at one time The wren was 
flitting from one point to another, in 
specting the trunks of small trees The 
robins were flying about or standing on 
the ground with alert heads erect. The 


Place 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertising ; 15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


BINOCULARS—AS AUTHORS of “Know Your 
Binoculars” (published in Audubon Magazine) 
we offer you expert help in solving your binocu- 
lar problem. 1. If you want practical details 
how to choose, use and check a binocular, send 
for reprint of these Audubon articles. Fully il 
lustrated ; price 10¢. 2. If you need a binocular 
send for our free list of new and reconditioned 
giasses. All-American, German and a full line 
of Japanese at importer's prices—are guaranteed 
adjusted to U.S. Government specifications. Give 
details, and we'll advise the model best for your 
purpose, Liberal trade-‘n. We ship on 20 days’ 
trial. 3. If your glase is not giving you clear 
and restful vision, send it to us for free repair 
estimate. We've been serving birders since 1923 
If you have a binocular problem, write us: we 
answer questions personally. Closed Saturdays 
except by appointment. The Reicherts, Mirakel 
Repair Co., 14 West First Street, Mount Vernon 
3. NM. ¥. 


BINOCULARS. Own the finest New, latest 
Hensoldt, Zeiss, Moller, Sard, “Supra,” Pocket 
size models available. “Langguth,” 1901 Taggart, 
Boise, Idaho. 


BINOCULARS: LARGE STOCK, lowest prices 
all sizes, the finest German, American, Japa- 
nese; new and used. High quality 8x 30 $33, 
7x35 $36, 6x 30 $29, 6x15 $18, includes tax, 
leather case. Center focusing $4 more. Fully 
guaranteed, Shipped prepaid. Write for catalog 
Louis Domingues, 70A, Kerrville, Texas. 


AS BINOCULAR EXPERTS with more than 25 
years experience we will be glad to help you 
select a glass from our stock of tested high 
quality Swiss, German, French and Japanese 
binoculars. Prices from $15.00 up. We also re 
pair and coat at lowest cost. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded New glasses are 
shipped on two weeks’ free trial. Kern Binocu- 


lars, Inc., 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, Service and repair on all makes 
Prompt service and return. Also authorized deal 
ers for Bausch & Lomb and we sell many other 
makes of binoculars, field glasses and telescopes 
Established 1921. Charles W. Mayher & Son, 5 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS, all makes re 
paired. Free estimates, prompt service. Author 
ized dealer Zeiss, Hensoldt, and other lines 
Tele-optics, 5514 Lawrence, Chicago 39. 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects ' or out-of-print Catalogs fur- 


New 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, the guide book to 
the exceptional resorta in settings of natural 
beauty—in the mountains, in the valleys, by the 
lakes, by the sea, all described in detail Also 
regional deseriptions of the country, natural 
wonders, scenic areas, sight-seeing attractions 
ete., near each inn. 188 full-color pictures, For 
vacationers, tourists, and arm-chair travelers 
$1.50, check or cash. Dept. 12. Scenic Inns of 
America, Inc., 5441 Second Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan 


BOOKS ON BIRDS, Natural History, Faleonry 
Out-of-print, new. Catalogue ent free W. R 
Hecht, 39654 Shenandoah, St. Louis 10, Missouri 


HAND BOOK FOR THE CURIOUS. By Pau! 
Griswold Howes. 329 illustrations with the cor 
rect reading matter opposite every picture. Here 
is the ideal guide to the common things you 
find in fields, woods, beaches, brooks and pond 
The small fry, not birds and mammals. $3 
Order from author, Curator of the Bruce Mu 
seum, Greenwich, Conn or G r Putnam's 
Sons. Visit museum, examine book there and see 
the beautiful new bird room with 14 colorful 
dioramas of American bird life painted and con 
structed by Howes 
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JUST COMING OUT The Pocket Guide to Brit- 
ish Birds, by R. S. R. Fitter. The badly needed 
single volume covering nearly all British birds. 
Comparable in size, usefulness and attractive- 
ness to the excellent ones of Peterson and Pough 
in this country. 1000 illustrations, 600 in color, 
by R. A. Richardson. Send check or money- 
order for $4.50 for your copy to Killian’s, Nat- 
ural History Books, Box 63, Water Mill, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH YARNS. For book- 
let, send 25¢ to Science Publications, Sacra- 
mento State College, Sacramento, California. 


WANTED TO BUY. Books on Birds and Mam- 
mals Single volumes or complete collections 
Generous prices. Pierce Book Company, Win- 
threp, lowa. 


THE BIRDS OF WISCONSIN, by Kumlien and 
Hollister, has been revised and brought up-to- 
date by Dr A. W. Schorger and published by 
The Wisconsin Society for Ornithology, Inc. 143 
pp. Cloth, $2.75. Flexible binding, $2.00, post- 
paid. Order from: W. 8. O. Supply Dept., 4333 
Hillerest Drive, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


SONGS AND OTHER SOUNDS OF BIRDS. 
For information about this popular bird song 
book, write A. V. Ariton, Parkland, Washington. 


MARVELOUS STEREO CLOSE-UPS of nature 
subjects for Realist type viewers. Flowers, crys- 
tals, insects. 4,000 Kodachrome nature slides for 
sale or rent. Mention interests for lists. Scott 
Lewis, 2500 Beachwood, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. 


BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct color. 2 x 2 pro- 
jection slides from exclusive close-up photo- 
graphs-——used by students, instructors, clubs. Six- 
teen slides, $5.00. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


BIRDHOUSES: Beautiful Cedar and Pine knock 
down birdhouses, just assemble, $1.00 and $1.25 
r both $1.95 postpaid Yonghaus 666-A.S.1, 
Mountain View, N. J. 


GREGOR’S HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS, reser- 
voir type used professionally Two feeders 
instructions, $2.50 ppd. WIRE STANDS FOR 
FEEDERS, 34”, aid in exact placement, $1.50 
pair, ppd. CERAMIC WREN HOUSES, hand- 
crafted, graceful new design, will enhance any 
garden, $3.50 ppd. Satisfaction guaranteed. J 
Gregor, 500 Townline Road, Nanuet, N 


SONG BIRD LURE, An attractive metal weather 
ane with unusual ball mirror to attract song 
bird Decorative postpaid 
Gregory Fletcher Co., Box 11034A, Los Angeles 


45, California 


imusing $9.95 


WILDFLOWERS, Ferns 
ornamentals flowering and evergreen 
atalogue Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, 

Home, Pennsylvania 


hardy, healthy, mature 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that appea! 
for catalogue. The Red 
Cedar Wildflower Nursery, Falls Village, Con- 
necticut 


t nature lovers rite 


CAMP COUNSELOR for x sive nature pre 
gram in hoy camp terkshires, next to 
Tanglewood, Lenox, ow ledge enthusi 
ism and flair for working with boys. Salary 
mmensurate with experience ability W rite 
fully to Joseph Kruger, Director, 375 Osborne 
Terrace, Newark 8, N. J 


“FUNWAY thru SOUTH AMERICA and the 
CARIBBEAN” PERI n $2.65 a day. BOLIVIA, 
$2.10. ECUADOR, $2.10. Cruise fi AMA- 
ZON, $1.15 a di 2 ROMANTIC islands, $4.00 
a day citingly DIFFERENT pocket 
guides : : A MUST for every traveler 
Mail 5 ods Funway Travels, Box 612, 
Dept. A, San Bernardino, California. 
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flickers were drilling into the ground, 
probably in search of ants. The hairy 
woodpecker was drilling holes in a small 
Carolina cherry tree. 

While this was going on the field 
spartows flew in and began feeding on 
grass and weed seeds or insects. The 
juncos were enjoying a picnic on a small 
clear space on the ground where I had 
scattered some scratch grain. The cardi 
nals were taking turns at cracking sun- 
flower seeds at the feeding station and 
trying to chase away the juncos and 
bluebirds. 

I was surprised to see the larks ap 
proach so close to the house that it was 
possible to see their markings perfectly. 
It was like watching small chickens peck 
ing at the ground. The bluebirds, 
perched on the bare limbs of a small 
deciduous tree, dived to the ground to 
catch insects. The white-throats joined 
the juncos at the scratch grain feast, 
and the starlings strode about in their 
ungainly fashion, searching for food in 
the grass. 

We have seen several very entertain 
ing “bird circuses” in the last few years, 
but none that interested us more than 
this one. We would never have seen it 
happen this time if we had not provided 
food and water to attract the birds 

Ceci HorNnapy 


lalladega, Alabama 


Kingbirds, Honeybees, and Crows 


50-51, 
more 


In the March-April issue, pp 
I commented that beekeepers, 
than 70 years ago, noted that kingbirds 
were fond of bees. When I wrote this 
I did not mean to imply that this was 
the first period in which people had 
observed this phenomenon for it was 
known much earlier. In conjunction 
with the kingbird article in our current 
May-June issue, pp. 109-111, the fol- 
lowing quotation should be of interest. 
I have taken it from, “Letters from an 
(London, 1782), at 


series ol 


Imerican Farmer,’ 
that time a highly popular 
essay-letters, by Hector St. John, pseu 
donym for Michel Guillaume Jean de 
Crevecoeur, a French author who lived 
in eastern North America from 1754 to 
1780. 

“.. My bees, above any other tenants 
of my farm, attract my attention and re- 
spect; IT am astonished to see that noth 
ing exists but what has its enemy, one 
species pursue and live upon the other; 
unfortunately our king-birds are the de 
stroyers of those industrious insects (the 
bees); but on the other hand these birds 
preserve our fields from the depredations 
of the crows, which they pursue on the 
wing with great vigilance and astonish- 


ing dexterity.” John k. Terres 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


How can these magnificent Nature Guides 
be sold at only I. each? 


g bes FIVE extraordinary books 
shown on this page represent 
a precedent-breaking value. 

Fach has 112 to 150 superb 
color plates, accurate to the most 
minute detail. The text has been 
prepared by the country’s out- 
standing naturalists to help you 
identify, understand, and enjoy 
the varying aspects of nature’s 
big show. The series is sponsored 
by The Wildlife Management 
Institute. 


Why the price is so low 

These nature guides have been 
made as beautiful as the most mod- 
ern methods of color engraving and 
printing could insure. The reason for 
their enormous value is simply the 
huge size of the printings—made pos- 
sible by the enthusiasm of the Amer- 
ican book-buying and nature-loving 
public. With a normal first edition 
of 10,000 copies, these books would 
retail at from $3 to $5 per copy. But 
the 75,000-160,000 printing of each 
book lowered the unit cost to a point 
at which the publishers were able to 
employ the highest standards and 
yet produce these books for as little 
as $1 


Tributes from experts 
The series has been in wide de- 
mand among such organizations as 
the National Audubon Society, the 
Boy and Girl Scouts of America, 
museums and schools. Experts have 


acclaimed these books as the finest 
nature guides ever published: 


"Birds is one of the finest introduc- 
tions to bird study in many years.” 
—NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


*'Stars is by far the best guide to 
the constellations in existence.” — 
DAVID DIETZ, Science Editor, 
Scripps-Howard Papers. 

“Surely there has never been a 
better book on Insects at the 
price.”"—E. s. THOMAS, Ohio State 
Museum. 

"Flowers is a wonderfully helpful 
aid to beginners.” —FARIDA WILEY, 
American Museum of Natural 
History. 


"Trees is accurate and superla- 
tive.”—R. W. BURNETT, University 
of Illinois. 


Each of these lovely pocket-size 
volumes is printed in four colors 
throughout, firmly bound in heavy 
laminated paper covers. Each is a 
book that brings you impeccably ac- 
curate imformation, 


Send no money 

You have to see the books for 
yourself to realize what a stunning 
value they are. Ask for them at your 
bookseller’s. Or order on the coupon 
and pay the postman when he comes. 
If you're not 100% delighted, return 
the book or books within 10 days for 
refund. Write to Simon and Schus- 
ter, Dept. 78, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
447 Goipen Nature Guines are also 
available in a de-luxe cloth edition 
at $1.50 each. See coupon for spe- 
cial boxed gift set. 
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BIRDS. Identifies 265 species; 112 
full-color plates; 128 silhouettes, 
range maps. Endorsed by Audubon 
Society. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson. Illus. by 
James Gordon Irving. $1 


STARS. A guide to the constella- 
tions, sun, moon, planets, meteors, 
comets. 150 color paintings, con- 
stellation maps. By Dr. Herbert S. 
Zim and Dr. Robert H. Baker. Pic- 
tures by James Gordon Irving. $1 


FLOWERS. 134 paintings, arranged 
by color for quick reference, show 
200 common wild flowers. Range 
maps. By Dr. H. 8. Zim & Dr. A. C. 
Martin. Illus. by Rudolf Freund. $1 
INSECTS. 225 species in full-color. 
Habitat pictures, structure diagrams, 
range maps. By Dr. H. S. Zim and 
Dr. Clarence Cottam. Pictures by 
James Gordon Irving. $1 


TREES. Leaf-shape Key identifies 
150 species. Over 100 full-color 
plates. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and 
Dr. Alexander C. Martin. Pictures 
by Dorothea and Sy Barlowe. $1 


To Your Favorite Bookseller, or 


Simon and Schuster, Dept. 78, 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20 


Please rush me the Gotpen Nature Guipes I have 
checked below. I will pay postman for the book(s) 
plus few cents postage. If not delighted, I may 
return my purchase within 10 days for refund. 


BIRDS STARS FLOWERS INSECTS TREES 


Regular edition $1 | 


De-luxe cloth $1.50 | 


CJ Special gift set of all 5, boxed, de-luxe cloth $7.50 


Name 
Address 


City 


ee 


[] save Money. If you prefer to enclose remit- 
tance, we will pay postage. Same return privilege. 


Summer 
Adventures 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


OUTDOOR ADVENTURES, by Hal H. Harrison 
LET’S GO OUTDOORS, by Harriet E. Huntington 
IN YARDS AND GARDENS, by Margaret W. Buck 


(paper) $1.75 (cloth) 3.00 


BIRDS, by Herbert S. Zim and Ira N, Gabrielson 


(paper) $1.00 (cloth) 1.50 


PLAY WITH PLANTS, by Millicent E. Selsam $2.00 
WONDERS OF THE SEASHORE, by Jacquelyn Berrill . 2.50 


YOU AMONG THE STARS, by Herman and Nina 
Schneider 


THE FIRST BOOK OF STONES, by M. B. Cormack 


(all books beautifully illustrated) 
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AUDUBON NECKTIES 


Now Available 
in 
all-silk 
Shantung— 


$3.50 


FOUR COLORS 
Gray, Blue, 
Red, and Brown 


BIRDS 
Screech Owl, 
Cardinal, Egret. 
Ruffed Grouse 


Each design 
may be purchased 


in each color 
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FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


Emblem of the National Audubon Society 
THE FLYING EGRET 


As a member in good standing of the National Audubon Society 
you are entitled to use the Audubon arm emblem which bears the 
same drawing of the American egret that appears on the Audubon 
flag. Wear your emblem proudly and tell everyone who inquires 
about it of the history and present work of your Society. 


The emblem may be sewed to shirts or jackets. 


The emblem is durable and colorfast and may be washed or dry 
cleaned along with the garment. As a rule, the emblem will outwear 


the field clothes. 
$1.00 


DEPARTVMENT 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


